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ONE OF THE OBJECTIVES OF SHEEP INDUSTRY'S INCREASED PRODUCTION | 





















The enjoyment of good food is a 
highlight of any journey. That's 
why Union Pacific makes a special 
effort to provide its guests with 
top quality dining-car meals and 
service, 


During May, for example, the fea- 
tured attraction...among a variety 
of tempting entrees . . . is thick-cut, 
tender lamb chops. These are “U.S. 
Prime” loin chops from spring 


S tor MAYTIME travelers 


ite). 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 





UNION PACIFIC 
promotes 
the sale of 


lambs raised in the ‘Union Pacific 
West."’ They are charcoal-broiled, 
just right, to retain the savory 
juices . . . and served with piquant 
mint jelly. 
* * 

Dine as you ride,..and rest as you 
tide in the comfort of spacious 
Pullman or Coach. Ask your ticket 
or travel agent to route you ‘Union 
Pacific’ through the West. 





(between Chicago-Portland) 
“CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 
(between Chicago-San Francisco) 
“CITY OF DENVER” 
(between Chicago-Denver) 
’ “CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 


(between St. Louis and West Coast) 


THE DAILY “CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 
g (between Chicago-Los Angeles) 
y “CITY OF PORTLAND” 





and other fine trains between Chicago 
or St. Louis and the West Coast. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 





Each month a Union Pacific advertisement 
promoting a special dining-car food item is 
scheduled in a national magazine. The ad re- 
produced on this page appeared in full color 
in May, 1951. 


Union Pacific dining cars. As a result 16,240 
pounds of lamb chops were served during 
May as compared to the previous month’s 
serving of 7,076 pounds. 


Thus, Union Pacific not only provides live- 
stock producers and packers with fast, de- 
pendable transportation but also helps to in- 
crease the sales of their products; a program 
of mutual benefit to shippers and the railroad. 


In addition to this national advertising, the 
sale of lamb chops was promoted on all 


* = * 


NOTE: The National Wool Growers 

Association Convention will be held in Portland, Oregon, 
December 4-7. Ask your nearest.Union Pacific 
representative about special car 

arrangements. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Serving the Greatest Livestock Producin g Areas of the West 
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Briefly Sheaking... 


How to Figure Your Supplemental Feed Needs 


Total production of herbage increases approximately 46 pounds per acre, “air-dry weight,” for each additional 
inch of precipitation received during the prior 12 months, the Intermountain Forest and Range Experiment Station 
of the U. S. Forest Service at Ogden, Utah, has determined through tests run over a ten-year period, 1938-47. 

At the Desert Experimental Range (Utah) for the current year, October 1, 1950 to September 31, 1951, the 
total precipitation is expected to be 6.6 inches and the expected herbage production would, under normal condi- — 
tions, be around 210 pounds per acre. Due to the unusually severe drought in that area, however, the yield will 
probably be from 40 to 50 pounds less, or about 160 pounds. While these figures are for a certain area, the formu- 
la can be adjusted to any section and the supplemental feed requirements figured. (Page 12) 


U.S.D.A. Improves Its Scourable Branding Formula 


By adjustments in its paint branding formula, the U. S. Department of Agriculture has overcome the ten- 
dency of the fluid to stiffen excessively during cold weather. The formula for the branding fluid was announced by | 
the USDA in the September Wool Grower of 1950, giving assurance that the big cost of removing paint stains— 
usually assessed against the producer—was finally to be eliminated through the use of the sheep's own product, 
lanolin, as a base. The new formula, preliminary laboratory work indicates, not only is more fluid at low tempera- 
tures but retains its scourability and can be produced at less expense. (Page 15) 


Why Wool Is Warm 


High resilience and good moisture absorption are the two principal characteristics of wool which make it warm, 
Giles E. Hopkins, Technical Director of The Wool Bureau, Inc., states. A fabric keeps the wearer warm by cutting 
down the heat loss from the body, or by insulation. The greatest insulation value lies not in the fibers themselves, 
although they do possess some, but in the air that is trapped within, and on the surface of, the fabric and which 
sometimes makes up as much as 80 percent of the total volume of the fabric. The insulating value of most fibers 
lies in their thickness as long as they are kept dry and when a fabric possesses such resiliency as wool it, of course, 
maintains that thickness under repeated crushing. The second requisite to warmth, good moisture absorption, is 
possessed by wool to an exceptional degree. In fact, “wool can absorb 30 percent of its own weight of moisture 
without feeling wet and as much as 100 percent of its weight before it is saturated.” Because of this attribute, 
wool prevents the lowering of the body heat by absorbing perspiration, which the body exudes, even when cold, in 
the form of vapor. Know your product! (Page 16) 


$.1149 


Hearings on S.1149, which embodies the Hoover Commission recommendations for the reorganization of the 
Department of Agriculture, have been held by the Senate Committee on Expenditures in Executive Departments ~ 
during September. Opposition to Section 7, which calls for the transfer of the Bureau of Land Management from 
the Interior Department to the Department of Agriculture, was registered with the Committee by the Bureau of 
the Budget on account of the great difficulties involved in such a move. Secretary Chapman of the Interior placed 
before the Committee reasons why he thinks it would be unwise to transfer the BLM to the USDA and Chief 
Forester Watts presented arguments in support of the transfer. (Page 10) 

J. B. Wilson, legislative representative of the National Wool Growers Association, told the Committee of the 
two National livestock associations’ opposition to the transfer until or unless a “uniform code of procedure to pro- 
vide for the orderly use, improvement and development of the Federal lands” is established by Congress. (Page 8) 
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HE PRODUCTION 
NEDIT SYSTEM 


BENEFITS for Members Rather 
Than PROFITS for LENDERS ! 














DEPENDABLE CREDIT 


For Sheep and Cattle 
Operations... 


RANGE 
PASTURE 
FEED LOT 


Contact the Association in Your Territory 





Friendly and Confidential 
Analysis of Credit Needs 
Without Obligation. 


ARIZONA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. 
Lower Lobby Adams Hotel Bldg., PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


CALIFORNIA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. 
801 Sharon Building, 55 New Montgomery Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


MONTANA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. 
HELENA, MONTANA 


NEVADA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. 
Clay Peters Building, P. O. Box 1429, RENO, NEVADA 


NORTHWEST LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. 
631 Pacific Building, PORTLAND, OREGON 


UTAH LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
510 Dooly Building, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Allred’s Practical Grassland Management 


CNR nana GEESE REO owe w vide sie'ceinccentol $ 5.00 
Cy civic Spee sachet ebbRreC eee rscescenedebsdeeddeccecececeséocde 2.75 
Giaweew’s Western Ranse and Livestock INGuUstry ......cccccccccccccccccccccedcccccccceccece 5.50 
rr rr ee Sr Ce vivwvesabs seein sasls.s vcbcwsecsdieetwaedccivecs tecescésoes 4.25 


ah ta os ta inSi a hls aad Gare i bin eo 4isabisio'9'6'b 4. uw a da vie 4ie-e's Sede Cae bone 5.50 
Kelley’s Sheep Dogs, Their Maintenance and Training 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad 


SEMEPEGS Herat Ua GaeeTMeui Mac ob o@slies he bale pe-e oe 2.50 
rr er i ee Sahn cdawiedcdbhees ooh 20d eateeedewetlelbeeescecseciectnaeoeeee cok 7.00 
er ee i ne Pe 65ccccsvcduscrenbietevesdcadbecsesevcerss ceciececies 4.75 
a I | wa ae. nieo warele'e 0:64 0:6 6 4.0.0:0 0-066 04d PU Conse ecineneaviennsedies 5.00 
oss ee waco const bbveesins- eostisdvcevesédeewncviseebdiee’ 6.00 
ee Ge UN I I ios a ce cicewcceceeeciiscnbedeotevecccesécccooececoses 3.50 
ee ae er Oy I I wars rneaa tie « Wek SUOaGS- 4 64.0. Cv laeeMped bhhe0esé cooneaebee ces 10.00 


For Sale By 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Pacific National Life Building 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 














“NEPH” WEEK 


While October 7 to 13 is National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week, 
such a program is a year around one, of 
course. The special week is just to stimu- 
late and advance this worthy project. 
Won't you help in whatever way you can? 


CENTER OF U. S. POPULATION 


The 1950 census places the center of 
the U. S. population in a corn field eight 
miles northwest of Olney, Illinois, and 
about 42 miles west and 7% miles south 
of the 1940 center which was near Carlisle, 
Indiana. The change was occasioned by 
a jump of five million in the Pacific Coast 
population between 1940 and 1950 and 
of about one million each in Florida and 
Texas. 


QUEENSLAND BEATS THE DROUGHT 


Many Queensland graziers are spending 
a big percentage of their wool checks in 
improving the carrying capacity of their 
land and water supplies to safeguard 
against drought. In the central and north- 
western area, graziers have converted 
partially watered tracts of grazing country 
into well-watered properties by the con- 
struction of dams. More dams have been 
built in the past three years than in the 
whole of the previous 40 years. During 
the past year about 1,200 dams, ranging 
in size from 10,000 to 30,000 cubic yards, 
have been built. 

—I.W.S. News Service 


BRED EWE SALE 


The sale of Columbia and Suffolk bred 
ewes November 12, beginning at 10 a.m. 
is one of the top inducements of the Og- 
den Livestock Show program to participa- 
tion by sheepmen in the West, in the opin- 
ion of George S. Eccles, stock show presi- 
dent. 

Many of the Intermountain West’s top 
sheep breeders have indicated intention of 
consigning Columbias and Suffolks to the 
joint sale, which will be the only auction 
event on the program that day, Mr. Eccles 
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states. The Ogden stock show will be 
held November 10 through 14. 

Benefits of previous Ogden stock show 
sales are noted in intensified lamb produc- 
tion of Suffolks and Columbias through the 
intermountain states, according to the of- 
ficials. 

In addition to the sale, there are dozens 
of contests for fat and breed sheep in Suf- 
folk, Columbia, Hampshire and Rambouil- 
let classes. Entries close October 25. 


CLEAN-UP OPERATIONS ON RECENT 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH OUTBREAK 
NEARLY COMPLETED 


The eradication of infected and contact 
animals in the recent foot-and-mouth out- 
break near Nautla, State of Veracruz, Mexi- 
co was completed on August 19th. Dis- 
infection of all infected and contact pre- 
mises was completed on September 8th. 
This phase of the clean-up operations is 
now under way on adjoining ranches. 

Daily inspection of all animals for 15 
days within a 15-mile radius of the ap- 
proximately 4,000 acre infected area failed 
to disclose any sign of the disease. These 
animals will continue to be inspected sev- 
eral times a week, however, until the first 
of October when test animals will be 
herded on the infected and contact pre- 
mises to determine whether it is safe for 
the owners to restock their ranches. In- 
tensive investigation is continuing to de- 
termine the source or possible cause of the 
Nautla outbreak. 


WORLD CATTLE RECORD 


A world record price of $87,500 was 
paid for a bull at the Baca Grant Hereford 
dispersion at Gunnison, Colorado on Sep- 
tember 17 and 18. An average of $12,409 
was made on the 26 bulls sold and $3,358 
on the 237 female lots. For the total 263 
lots sold $1,120,500 was received; the 
average was $4,260. 


THE COVER 


aay LL OTER 


The sheep in- 
dustry’s big pro- 
ject “More Lamb 
and More Wool” 
prompts the use 
of our cover pic- 
ture, a sheep and 
lamb cooler in 
one of the large 
packing house 
plants. It has 
real “beauty,” we 
think, in its significance, a plentiful supply 


of meat. 
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Listen to 

THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 

evening on NBC, 






a tow Johnny 
F gets his brealdast 


Clunch and dinner, too!) 


Johnny’s eye roves the breakfast table hungrily. Up early 
this morning for a big breakfast, he’ll get it—thanks to the 
most productive agricultural system in the world and to 
America’s railroads. 


As Johnny downs his fruit, he doesn’t stop to think about 
the orderly system of getting fresh fruit to him from far- 
distant orchards and groves—or the railroads upon which 
such a system depends. 


As Johnny wolfs his cereal—he doesn’t consider the vast 
fields of grain, the towering grain elevators, the great 
flour mills—or the railroads which connect them all. 


As Johnny tackles his bacon and eggs and his glass of 
milk, the farmer-railroad team is busy growing, harvest- 
ing and “assembling” millions of other meals for other 
Johnnies all across the nation. 


~~ Every day the nation’s railroads move to the farms thou- 


sands of carloads of agricultural supplies. And every day 
they carry away more than 10,000 carloads of agricultural 
products —moving an average distance of more than 500 
miles—so that Johnny and everyone else can get the food 
they need to be healthy and strong! 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 











NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 


Honorary Presidents 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
Cc. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
Sylvan P. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 


Vice Presidents 


John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 

Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Don Clyde, Heber City, Utah 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 
Robert W. Lockett, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Joseph Russ, Jr., Ferndale, California 
Angus McIntosh, Las Animas, Colorado 
David Little, Emmett, Idaho 
Howard Doggett, Townsend, Montana 
E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain, Nevada 
Gerald Stanfield, Weiser, Idaho 
Joseph G. Trotter, Edgemont, South Dakota 
Frank Roddie, Brady, Texas 
M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah 
Russell D. Brown, Vantage, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
J. A. Sinnott, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Joseph Russ, Jr., President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
Drovers’ Bldg., 1408 East 47th Ave., Denver 
Angus McIntosh, President 

Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 2598, Boise 
David Little, President 
M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Association 
Livestock Building, 7 Edwards St., Helena 
Howard Doggett, President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

E. R. Marvel, President 

John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 

Gerald E. Stanfield, President 
Victor W. Jchnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
Cactus Hotel Blde., San Angelo 

Frank Roddie, President 

Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 

361 Union Pacific Annex Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 
110 East Chestnut Avenue, Yakima 
Milton Mercer, President 

A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 

Rapid City 

Joseph G. Trotter, President 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 

Harold Josendal, President 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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The Need For Common Sense 


VER a year ago (September 20, 1950) 

all segments of the livestock industry 
met in Chicago for the purpose of develop- 
ing a meat program for meeting the emer- 
gency brought about by the outberak of 
the Korean war. 

The theme of the Conference was “Pro- 
duction for Defense” and each segment 
of the entire livestock industry was asked 
to work out a program designed “to speed 
the production of ample supplies of meat 
and other foods.” It was determined that 
only increased meat production, which 
comes with free and open markets, would 
do the job. 

Upon this basis, lamb, beef and hog 
producers, feeders, processors and meat re- 
tailers started out to produce for defense 
and developed the “Common Sense Meat 
Program” which covered all known ways 
and means to increase the supply of the 
most important food for the human body— 
meat. 

As of September 10, 1951, 421,950 
pamphlets covering various phases of the 
Common Sense Meat Program had been 
distributed, together with many releases 
covering the program’s work for all species 
of livestock and for all segments of the 
meat industry. 

During the 1950-51 period all species 
of livestock were on the increase: cattle 
and hog numbers were the highest on 
record and increasing; sheep numbers in- 
creased 4 percent from January 1, 1950 
to January 1, 1951, the first increase since 
1942, 

Then came the controllers. On January 
26, 1951 a freeze was placed on all agri- 
cultural commodities and from the meat 
standpoint the situation has become in- 
creasingly worse. Meat shortages are show- 
ing up in many of the metropolitan areas, 
meat processors and packers are going out 
of business, retailers, along with packers, 
report that they are operating in the “red”; 
federally inspected slaughter is declining 
and black markets are reported in many 
areas. 

The O.P.S. has reported (Oct. 1, 1951) 
violations in 443 slaughter houses or 38 
percent of slaughterers found in violation. 
Michael DiSalle brags that a total of 1,052 
violations have been found or an average 
of more than two for each slaughter house. 
Has anyone thought that, with this high 
proportion of violation, slaughter houses 
closing, no meat on the counters in some 
areas, there “might” be something wrong 
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with the administration of the law or that 
the law won’t work? Under the circum- 
stances, who gains? The consumer doesn’t 
get the needed meat; the armed services are 
in difficulty in the procuring of meat; the 
taxpayer is carrying an army of investiga- 
tors and administrators who produce ab- 
solutely nothing, at tremendous expense. 
To top it off, Administrator DiSalle is now 
trying to saddle his failure on the livestock 
and meat industry. 

Mr. DiSalle states that the O.P.S. has 
had no cooperation from the livestock in- 
dustry, that the industry has not served 
in an advisory capacity. The fact is, as 
far as the sheep industry is concerned, we 
have not had an opportunity, and that is 
a matter of record. The “blanket” of ac- 
cusations made by this appointed Govern- 
ment official is not warranted and deeply 
resented by producers in our industry. 

Let us look at some of the charges by a 
man, who, from the very reading of the ac- 
cusations, shows his lack of understanding 
of livestock or the industry: 

“Producers may get excessive scale 
weights by watering and feeding livestock 
immediately before sale.” Does Mr. Di- 
Salle know the common practices that took 
place before O.P.S., did he ever hear of 
“shrink” or “price adjustment”? Apparent- 
ly he’s in his right field as a politician 
rather than a livestock producer. 

Mr. DiSalle continues: “It has been re- 
ported that in some instances hogs have 
been fed coal in order to increase their 
weight immediately before marketing.” 
John L., here’s a new outlet! 

“Producers may feed cattle only long 





CAPITAL GAINS TREATMENT 
ASSURED FOR LIVESTOCK 


There’s good news today—October 
5, 1951! The House-Senate Confer- 
ence Committee on the tax bill has 
agreed to the language of the Senate- 
passed measure on Section 117(j) of 
the Internal Revenue Code; namely, 
that sales of livestock held by the 
operator for 12 months, regardless of 
age, will be treated as capital gains 
in income taxes. This virtually means 
that such provision will be in the law 
as it is finally passed. Credit for this 
successful outcome is due largely to 
the National Livestock Tax Com- 
mittee. 











enough to get a deceptive cover and then 
sell them as ‘fully fed’ cattle.” Bring the 
air pump, Mike! 

“Producers may weigh trucks light and 
empty before loading, then gassing up and 
including the weight of the driver, spare 
tires, etc., after loading, to falsify weights.” 
The buyer must have “taken the day off.” 

Mr. DiSalle goes on and on with ac- 
cusations against all segments of the in- 
dustry, with many reaching the stage of 
ridiculousness to the informed, but to the 
uninformed the propaganda and misrepre- 
sentations could have a serious effect on the 
entire industry. 

At the recent Chicago Livestock Con- 
ference (September 26) representatives of 
the meat and livestock industry sent the 
following wire to the Chairmen of the 
Senate and House Agricultural Commit- 
tees: 


“At a conference held in Chicago to- 
day of representatives of livestock as- 
sociations, meat industry and farm or- 
ganizations listed below, much con- 
cern was expressed at the remarks 
made by Michael V. DiSalle on a tele- 
vised speech originating in San Diego, 
California, yesterday and released to 
the press in Washington. 


“In his speech, Mr. DiSalle made an 
unwarranted attack on the livestock 
and meat industry including livestock 
producers, feeders, livestock market- 
ing agencies, processors, slaughterers, 
wholesalers and retailers. 


“Such sweeping accusations by an ap- 
pointive government officer can have 
no other effect than to bring disunity 
among our people and create unjusti- 
fied suspicion of this important seg- 
ment of agriculture and industry. 


“Beyond this it cannot fail to spread 
the seeds of distrust toward all groups 
in our American economy. 


“We reaffirm our position that direct 
controls on meat and livestock are un- 
workable and not in the interest of 
anybody including the consumer. The 
record of the past and the present 
situation in the meat industry proves 
our contention. 


“We feel that the statement of Mr. 
DiSalle was intended to serve as a 


smoke screen to cover the untenable 
position in which he finds himself. 





“Because of your keen interest in the 
welfare of agriculture and the nation, 
and your position, we feel it our duty 
to bring to your attention the serious- 
ness of the situation arising from the 
breakdown of livestock and meat con- 
trol and the destructive actions taken 
by some government officials to divert 
the attention of the public from the 
failure of these controls. 


“We submit this for your consideration 
and action.” 


Mr. DiSalle winds up his tirade: “Our 
office door is open to all people in the 
meat industry who desire to cooperate. 
But our Enforcement staff will be opening 
the doors of all those who, rather than 
cooperate, violate every precept of de- 
cency—every concept of law—and every 
principle of morality.” 

It would appear that Mr. DiSalle is 
desperate or lacks the “common sense” 
necessary to administer an unworkable 
control program.—J. M. Jones 





Confusion in DPA 
Amendments 


IHE Defense Production Act amend- 

ments of 1951 were approved on July 
31, 1951, apparently with no one satisfied. 
Since that time and up to September 27th, 
some six bills to amend it had been intro- 
duced in the House and nine in the Senate. 
Some of these measures, of course, may 
have identical purposes but at that there 





SALT LAKE HEARING FOR WOOL 
WEIGHING CASE 


ARING on the proposed cancel- 

‘ lation of the rule governing 
counting, marking, and/ or weighing 
wool (I. & S. Docket 5953) will be 
held in Salt Lake City at 9:30 a.m., 
Nov. 12, 1951. This hearing was first 
scheduled for October 2nd at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Change in the place 
was made at the request of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and 
other interested groups. 

An interesting development in this 
case is the offer made on September 
14, 1951 by Vice President W. T. 
Burns of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, “to sit down with the ship- 
per representatives and see what can 
be done in regard to satisfying their 
problem as well as our own.” 








RECONSIDERATION OF EX PARTE 
175 ASKED 


A petition requesting reconsidera- 
tion and modification of the order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Ex Parte 175 insofar as it relates 
to rates on livestock, fresh meats and 
packing house products, was filed on 
August 30, 1951 in behalf of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and 
five other livestock groups. 

On October 3 the railroads said 
they would ask the Commission to 
reconsider its decision and give 
them the full 15 percent increase 
originally requested. 

















are enough of them to make the situation 
very confused. 

On September 25th the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency voted to re- 
port out a bill providing for “equitable al- 
location of livestock available for slaugh- 
ter,” (in other words, livestock quotas) if 
the President finds such necessary. Under 
the provisions of this bill the OPS cannot 
limit the total supply of livestock and is 
required to adjust quotas to meet any 
local situation in an area where more than 
the anticipated supply is available for 
slaughter. It also requires that whenever 
the President does allocate meat of any 
species, it must be done in such a way 
that the processor and wholesaler may 
have their own normal share of available 
civilian supply. 

Rollbacks on ceilings or compliance 
prices on beef cattle beyond the level pre- 
vailing on July 31, 1951, would be 
prohibited if this bill becomes law. 

These amendments had been considered 
by the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee ‘under S. 1928, but a clean bill 
(S. 2180) covering the text of S. 1928 as 
amended, was reported to the Senate as 
a whole on September 26th. Vigorous 
opposition of livestock groups including 
the National Wool Growers Association, to 
this measure was recorded with the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. 


Beef Ceilings Raised 


HE ceiling prices which slaughterers 
may pay for live cattle and those for 
which they may sell dressed beef have 
been increased by the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization under amendments to Ceiling 
Price Regulations 23 and 24, effective 


September 19, 1951. The amendment to 
CPR 24, which governs the ceiling prices 
of beef sold at wholesale, increased prices 
at which the utility grade of beef car. 
casses may be sold by $4 and all other 
grades by $1. This action by the OPS was 
taken to comply with the amendment ty 
Defense Production Act of 1950 which 
provides that no ceiling prices on agri- 
cultural commodities shall be below 90 
percent of the price received by grades by 
producers on May 19, 1951. When the ori- 
ginal order covering the beef ceiling was 
issued last April it purportedly cut prices 
back ten percent; actually the rollback on 
utility grades of cattle was much more, 
which accounts for the larger increase in 
that grade under the amendment to CPR 
24. 


Adjustment in the price formula which 
slaughterers are required to use in com- 
puting the maximum calculated prices they 
may pay for cattle (CPR 23), has also 
been made to take care of the decline in 
the selling price of hides and fat. 

In computing their prices, the slaught- 
erers are permitted to add the average 
difference between the value of the by- 
products and the expense of buying cattle, 
killing, chilling the carcasses, preparing the 
by-products, selling, administration, over- 
head and profit. Since there has been a 
“substantial” reduction in the selling prices 
of hides and fat this by-product factor 
has been adjusted accordingly in the for- 
mula. 


Ceiling Prices on 
Pork at Wholsale 


EILING Price Regulation 74 establishes 
dollars-and-cents ceiling prices for pork 
sold at wholesale. 


“Although no ceilings are now being es- 
tablished for live hogs,” the Statement of 
Consideration in the order asserts, “the 
wholesale pork ceilings provided by this 
regulation must be such as to permit pack- 
ers to pay prices for hogs which are not 
below the legal minimum specified in sec- 
tion 402 (d) (8) of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act and still realize a fair and equit- 
able margin on their sales of pork. The 
effective legal minimum for hogs is the 
parity price which was $21.30 per hun- 
dredweight at the farm on Augast 15, 
1951. The prices established by this regu- 
lation will permit packers to pay parity 
prices for hogs and still realize fair and 
equitable margins by selling at ceiling 
prices.” 
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The order went into effect September 
95, 1951. Should the price of hogs decline 
necessary revisions in the order will be 
made. 





Grasslands Advisory 
Committee Named 


IGHTEEN representatives of national 

organizations, including Executive Sec- 
retary J. M. Jones of the National Wool 
Growers Association, have been asked to 
serve on a National Grasslands Advisory 
Committee to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The group was called together for an or- 
ganization meeting* on August 24th. Dis- 
cussion was along two lines: the need for, 
and development of, a grasslands program 
in this country to improve the Nation's 
grasslands and (2) plans for the Sixth In- 
ternational Grassland Congress to be held 
in the United States sometime during 1952. 

Motions adopted: 


Asked that the Department of Agriculture 
provide a chairman for the Advisory Com- 
mittee and that chairman be Mr. W. A. 
Minor, Assistant to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and also that the Department furnish a 
secretary to act as coordinating officer for 
the committee’s work. 

Proposed that the Grasslands Advisory 
Committee should serve as the Industry Com- 
mittee for the Sixth International Grassland 
Congress with the provision, however, that 
members need not participate in that Con- 
gress if they do not choose to do so. 

Designated Walter Hunnicutt of the Dairy 
Industry Committee to serve as vice chair- 
man of the committee. 

Asked that Walter B. Garver, manager of the 
Agricultural Department of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Dean H. P. Cooper, Presi- 
dent, American Society of Agronomy, and 
A. G. Brown, Director of the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, should serve respectively. as indus- 
try's vice chairman of the Congress, repre- 
senting the scientific societies on its or- 
ganizing committee, and chairman of the 
finance committee. 


The following representatives of the 
groups named have been asked to serve on 
the Grasslands Advisory Committee; A. G. 
Brown, American Bankers Association; 
Walter C. Berger, American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association; Dr. Wesley Harden- 
bergh, American Meat Institute; F. E. Mol- 
lin, American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation; Lloyd M. Brown, American Seed 
Trade Association; H. P. Cooper, Ameri- 
can Society of Agronomy; Dan Fulton, 
American Society of Range Management, 
Walter B. Garver, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States; Walter D. Hunnicutt, 
Dairy Industry Committee; Frank H. Ham- 
lin, Farm Equipment Institute; L. S. Hitch- 





*Secretary Jones was, unable to attend on account 
of the Ram Sale and Executive Committee meetings 
that week. 
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ner, National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation; Robert M. Koch, National Agri- 
cultural Limestone Association; Homer H. 
Martz, National Association of Radio Farm 
Directors; Russell Coleman, National Fer- 
tilizer Association, Inc.; Herschel D. New- 
som, The National Grange; J. M. Jones, 
National Wool Growers Association; Wil- 
bur G. Carlson, National Dairy Council 
and Morris E. Fonda, Soil Conservation 
Society of America. 





REPRESENTATION AT U. S. LIVE- 
STOCK SANITARY CONVENTION 


Vice President Ray W. Willoughby 
of San Angelo, Texas, will represent 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting of the 
United States Livestock Sanitary As- 
sociation in Kansas City, November 
14-16. He will talk about the scabies 
problem. 











BAI’s Scabies Work 


HE scabies eradication work of the 

Bureau of Animal Industry is being 
concentrated in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi as recommended by a resolution 
of the National Wool Growers Association’s 
Executive Committee on August 22nd. The 
Committee’s action requested that the BAI 
concentrate its efforts in scab control in 
one area with the funds available, including 
the $50,000 earmarked for that purpose 
in the appropriation for the Department of 
Agriculture for the current fiscal year. 
Then when scab is eradicated from that 
particular area, it was recommended that 
the BAI move on to another infected area. 
Dr. B. T. Simms, Chief of the BAI, in- 
formed Executive Secretary Jones on 
September 13th “that the recommendation 

. is in harmony with the bureau’s plan 
of procedure.” 


“We will concentrate our efforts in Loui- 
siana and Mississippi,” he said, “and with 
the funds made available through the ef- 
forts of your Association will employ all 
the lay personnel that can be used to ad- 
vantage in the infected areas; also, we are 
hoping to effect some improvement in co- 
ordinating the work not only as between 
these two States but as between State and 
Bureau personnel in the area. To that end 
we are placing direction of the work in 
both States under one office (Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi) and . . . are assigning an experi- 


enced veterinarian as general supervisor 
and co-ordinator over all the scabies acti- 
vities . . . It is our hope, of course, to 
follow through to complete eradication in 
the two States mentioned and then proceed 
as rapidly as possible with efforts to mop 
up the scattered infection that continues 
to appear in a considerable number of 
States, chiefly in the Midwest.” 

A good start has been made. Now to 
get a sufficient appropriation next year to 
make real strides in complete eradication 
of this disease, which presents a serious 
threat to the sheep flocks everywhere! 





Proposal to Aid 
Synthetics Dormant 


N August 30th C. M. Bishop, President 

of the Pendleton Woolen Mills, mem- 
ber of the Council of Directors of the 
American Wool Council and an ardent sup- 
porter of wool promotion, wrote the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency asking why the 
production of wool was not being advanced 
by that agency instead of synthetic fibers. 
The reply made by ESA Administrator Eric 
V. Johnston on September 6th gives as- 
surance that his agency at least does not 
contemplate financial aid to synthetic 
manufacturers. Mr. Johnston said: 

“This will acknowledge your letter of 
August 30th indicating that this office is 
considering the allocation of $500,000,000 
for use in the development of synthetic 
fibers to replace wool. 

“I am at something of a loss to under- 
stand the source of this recurring rumor. 
All I can say with respect to it is that 
the Economic Stabilization Agency, which 
I head, has absolutely no authority or 
responsibility for the granting of funds or 
the remission of taxes for the purpose men- 
tioned in your letter or for any other pur- 
pose. If other agencies of government con- 
template such a program, I am not aware 
of the circumstances and you would have 
to get the facts from them. 


“Your interest in the increased domestic 
production of sheep reflects my own hope 
that our sheep population will be increased, 
not only for the additional wool that would 
be supplied but also to provide improved 
domestic meat resources, thereby contrib- 
uting to the stabilization of our economy 
during these trying days. 

“I am glad you took the time to write 
to me, not only because I was interested 
in what you had to say, but also because 
it has given me the opportunity to correct 
what apparently was a mistaken press re- 
port.” 








On the other hand, Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson reportedly wrote Sena- 
tor Arthur V. Watkins of Utah that the 
government would assist synthetic fiber 
output if the wool industry. does not step 
up its own production. He said that tax 
amortization permits had been given to 
only two synthetic plants up to the present 
time. The synthetic industry, Mr. Wilson 
asserted, had enough incentive in low wool 
production to expand its operation. 

The synthetic threat, according to the 
Defense Production Agency, was one of 





the primary causes of the drop of wool 
prices and no doubt it has had a bad ef- 
fect on the market. The interesting fact, 
however, one wool dealer says, is that 
during the past year nylon has never been 
less than $2.55 a pound while December 
wool tops have been as low as $1.82%. As 
can be easily seen, however, with so many 
new synthetic fibers coming on the market, 
there will be competition between them 
which will tend to lower their value. By 
the way, the new term for these synthetics 
is “wool extenders.” 





Le 





Position on §.1149 


(See Page 10 for Explanation) 


HE American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation and the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association are voluntary and unin- 
corporated organizations who speak for the 
livestock industry of this Nation and par- 
ticularly in this instance for the cattle and 
sheep producers from the eleven public 
land States, where 53.3 percent of the total 
land area is federally owned (and 71 per- 
cent of this federally owned land is utilized 
for grazing of livestock) and where a major 
portion of the frame-work for the produc- 
tion of beef, lamb and wool originates. 


In view of the above, I should like to 
confine my remarks at this time largely to 
Section 7 of S. 1149, which provides for 
the transfer from the Department of In- 
terior to the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
functions of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. 


Perhaps the best way to clarify our op- 
position on Section 7 of S. 1149 is to place 
before the Committee, resolutions on the 
subject which were adopted by our or- 
ganizations. 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the 58rd Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association in 
Miami, Florida on January 7, 1950: 


“RESOLUTION NO. 4 
“Consolidation of Grazing Administrations 


“WHEREAS, Our present philosophy 
of government provides federal regu- 
latory control for all publicly owned 
grazing lands; and 


“WHEREAS, The Hoover Commis- 
sion has recommended simplification 
and economy in government, and con- 


solidation of all grazing administra- 
tions under a single agency; and 


“WHEREAS, Our Association has al- 
ways advocated simplification and 
economy in government; therefore be 
it 


“Resolved, That we endorse the 
Hoover Commission report and en- 
dorse and urge the necessity of all 
possible and practicable consolidation 


of government agencies; and be it 
further 


“Resolved, That if such a consolida- 
tion is to accomplish the objectives 
sought, there must be enacted coinci- 
dentally therewith federal legislation 
providing a single uniform system of 
grazing administration as now exists © 
under the Taylor Grazing Act, such 
legislation to be equitable as between 
the interests of the government, the 
users of the land, and the public in- 
terest of conservation in the proper 
utilization of the grazing resources.” 


In the 1950 Platform and Program of 
the National Wool Growers Association at 
the 85th Annual Convention held in Den- 
ver, Colorado on December 9, 1949, the 
following was adopted: 


“47. Uniform Grazing Administration 


“We endorse and urge the necessity of 
all possible and practicable consolida- 
tions of Government agencies, includ- 
ing consolidation of the administration 
of all publicly owned grazing lands, 
whether presently within national for- 
ests or Federal grazing districts, as 
recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission. 





“However, if such a consolidation is 
to accomplish the objectives sought, 
there must be enacted coincidentally 
therewith Federal legislation providing 
for a single uniform system of grazing 
administration, such legislation to be 
equitable as between the Government 
as landlord and the grazing permittees 
as tenants and the public interest of 
conservation in the proper utilization 
of the grazing resources concerned.” 


You note that these resolutions of the 
two livestock organizations are very simi- 
lar: (1) that both endorse and urge all 
practical and possible consolidation of goy- 
ernment agencies to effect economy in our 
Federal Government; (2) that no definite 
position was taken as to how or where 
consolidation for the administration of Fed- 
eral land grazing was to take place; and 
(3) that if such a consolidation is to ac- 
complish the objectives sought, “there must 
be enacted coincidentally therewith Fed- 
eral legislation providing for a single uni- 
form system of grazing administration” 
that is fair and equitable to all parties con- 
cerned including “the public interest of 
conservation in the proper utilization of the 
grazing resources.” In other words, until 
there is a settled Federal land policy 
adopted by the Congress for the admin- 
istration of Federal land grazing, we must 
necessarily oppose any change in the pres- 
ent status, because consolidation would not 
result in financial savings to the Treasury 
nor would such consolidation be in the 
public interest. 

Some of the reasons why this is true are 
herein set forth: 

(1) Uniformity — Federal grazing lands 
should have uniform treatment and not be 
subjected to the diversity of method now 
practiced by the various agencies admin- 
istering them. For example, the Federal 
lands now administered under the Forest 
Service in the Department of Agriculture 
are regulated by the Bureau without the 
benefit of a basic law covering this activity; 
the Soil Conservation Service operates un- 
der a different set of rules and regulations 
for the administration of lands primarily 
suitable for grazing; and the Bureau of 
Land Management administers the land 
under its jurisdiction in accordance with 
the procedure laid down by Congress 
(Taylor Grazing Act). 

In other words if consolidation took 
place, similar and adjacent lands would be 
under different rules and regulations which 
in many cases would be exactly opposite, 
not only as to methods of administration 
but also as to philosophy. 
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Another example of the difference be- 
tween rules is that of the charge policy 
for the use of these lands. Under Forest 
Service administration the charge for per- 
mitted use of their lands is on the basis 
of the price received for livestock at the 
central markets. In the case of the Bureau 
of Land Management lands, the charge is 
based on the cost of administration. 

There are other examples of lack of uni- 
formity. Therefore, in order to have a 
sound administration of Federal land graz- 
ing it is essential to reconcile these dif- 
ferences by placing the administration of 
thesé lands under a uniform code of pro- 
cedure. 

(2) Control of privately owned land or 
water by individuals making grazing use 
of the Federal lands is a prerequisite to the 
proper use of these public lands for graz- 
ing. Any modification of this standard 
tends to break down the long established 
agricultural land use pattern and in turn 
the economy of most of the regions con- 
cerned which largely are dependent upon 
a stable operation of the livestock industry. 

(3) The Federal Administrative Proce- 
dure Act of 1946 (Public Law 404, 79th 
Congress) should govern all disputes be- 
tween grazing users of public lands and 
the administering agencies. Regardless of 
the merits or demerits of this bill, we urge 
that a section be added to this bill to the 
effect that: “The provisions of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act shall be applicable 
to all agencies having under their juris- 
diction the grazing administration of Fed- 
eral lands.” 

On August 16, 1949 the livestock indus- 
try dependent upon the public range start- 
ed work on a proposal for a uniform code 
of procedure to provide for the orderly use, 
improvement and development of the Fed- 
eral lands. This work has progressed slow- 
ly but steadily until today the livestock in- 
dustry has a proposal which with some 
changes and improvements it expects to be 
able to submit to an appropriate committee 
in Congress, at least by the time the 2nd 
Session of the 82nd Congress convenes. One 
of the reasons why it has not been pushed 
to completion more rapidly is because we 
have realized that with the present emer- 
gency facing our Nation our representatives 
in Congress have a tremendous burden to 
carry and many of them have suggested 
deferment -of such proposal by us for the 
present for that reason. 


Therefore, because of the situation with 
which we are now confronted, we feel it 
necessary to oppose the favorable consider- 
ation of S. 1149, and particularly Section 


ed 


7 thereof, at this time. 
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Texan Named Wool 
Bureau Director 





S. L. (Steve) Stumberg 


S. L. Stumberg, former president of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association, 
was chosen by the Council of Directors of 
the American Wool Council, at its August 
22nd meeting in Salt Lake, to be one of 
the three AWC representatives on the 
Board of Directors of the Wool Bureau, 
Inc. J. B. Wilson of Wyoming and H. J. 
Devereaux of South Dakota are the other 
two American Wool Council members of the 
Bureau's Board of Directors. Wool grow- 
ers hold the selection of Mr. Stumberg a 
particularly good one on account of his 
great interest in, and understanding of, 
wool promotion values and problems. 


Insurance for Dogs 


RITISH farmers are asking that all dogs 

should be covered by third-party in- 
surance, because of widespread darhage to 
farmland and cattle and sheep worrying. 

The National Farmers’ Union, which is 
pressing the Government for stricter con- 
trol of dogs, suggests that before a license 
is granted a dog owner he should first pro- 
duce a certificate of insurance. 

Alternatively, the Union says, the Gov- 
ernment should increase the amount of the 
license, the extra levy contributing to an 
insurance scheme. 


—“The Farmer and Settler,” Australia 








THE BASQUE SHEEP 
HERDER 


THE 
SHEPHERD PSALM 


This beautiful interpretation ‘of 
the 23rd Psalm is available as a 
Christmas booklet. 


and 


Its great appeal is evidenced by 
the hundreds of requests for 
copies that come from all over 
the country. 


May we suggest its use in greet- 
ing your friends, particularly 
those outside the industry, at 
the Christmas Season. 


PRICES: 
RMR ee ie $2.50 
1 RE vanities ATS 
2 TE oo 6.75 
2 Ree 8.50 
O TM ieee 10.00 





For your convenience: Clip and 
send with your remittance to 
the National Wool Grower, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


Please send me.................. dozen 


of the Basque Sheepherder ‘and 
The Shepherd Psalm. 




















Winner of Window Display Award 





First prize winner in the Department Store Division of The Wool Bureau's nationwide 
women’s wear window display contest for spring, 1951, was this window designed by F. 


W. Wells, Display Manager for Hager & 


Bro., Lancaster, Pa. It won an award of $250 in 


U. S. Savings Bonds. Entries in the contest featured all-wool merchandise and were based 
on the theme “Cloud-Light Wool Is Your Fashion Investment.” 








S.1149 As Viewed By Department Officials 


erections on S. 1149, to provide for 
the reorganization of the Department 
of Agriculture in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission, 
were commenced by the Senate Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments on August 28th. Section 7 of that 
bill calls for the transfer of the functions 
of the Bureau of Land Management, ex- 
cept those connected with mining and min- 
eral resources, from the Department of the 
Interior to that of Agriculture. Hence, this 
section is one of great importance to sheep- 
men and cattlemen. 

Since’ both the National Wool Growers 


Association and the American National Cat-: 


tlemen’s Association are in opposition to 
such transfer until, or unless, a basic law 
governing the administration of grazing 
lands is enacted, a joint statement from 
these two organizations was presented by 
J. B. Wilson, legislative representative of 
the National Wool Growers Association, to 
the Committee personally on September 
12th. That all sheepmen interested in this 
matter may be fully informed, the complete 
statement is printed in this issue. (Page 8) 

There is some basis for hope that Section 
7 will be eliminated if S. 1149 becomes 
law, since W. A. Finan, Assistant Director 
of Administrative Management of the 
Budget Bureau, opposed the inter-depart- 
mental transfer provided for in Section 7 
when he appeared before the committee on 
September 7th. This position was taken, he 


10 


said, on account of the great difficulties 
involved in such a transfer and the need for 
further study. This point of view, it may 
be assumed, is that of the Administration. 


Mr. Finan said: 


“In view of the complexity of the prob- 
lems involved in a consolidation of the land 
management agencies, it may be that the 
most practical and constructive immediate 
course would be to develop a program for 
the exchange of adjacent and interrelated 
land holdings among the land management 
agencies to facilitate operations at the local 
level. Many of the worst difficulties arise 
from interspersed holdings in the present 
division of lands among these agencies. 
The correction of these anomalies by a 
carefully worked out program of exchanges 
of holdings would simplify the manage- 
ment of the public lands. This possible 
solution deserves and is receiving further 


study.” 


Interior Secretary Chapman presented 
the opposition of his Department to the 
transfer of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment to the Department of Agriculture and 
Lyle F. Watts, Chief of the Forest Service, 
testified in favor of the consolidation. (Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Brannan opposed the 
bill as a whole, claiming that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, having already 
adopted many of the Hoover Commission’s 
recommendations, is “a highly efficient and 


effective organization, and not in need of 
a major reorganization.” ) Both officials held 
that their position met the principle op 
which the reorganization advocated by the 
Hoover Commission is based: the major 
purpose of an agency. 


“At the outset,” Chapman said, “I would 
like to stress the point that the question 
of the best organization for the manage. 
ment of the public lands and resources jg 
a question which transcends the particular 
matters dealt with by S. 1149. That bill is 
primarily concerned with a proposed re. 
organization of the Department of Agri- 
culture. It deals only incidentally and only 
fragmentarily with the problems of public 
land and resource management. Those 
problems cannot be adequately approached 
on a piecemeal basis, and should be dealt 
with in legislation separate from S. 1149,” 

The Interior Secretary referred to the 
division in the Hoover Commission and the 
task forces on where the consolidation of 
the management of lands should be locat- 
ed. The majority of the Commission itself 
and the task force on agriculture all favored 
the Department of Agriculture while the 
task force on natural resources and a min- 
ority of the Commission asked that a De- 


partment of Natural Resources be estab- 
lished. 


In the opinion of Mr. Chapman, “pro- 
gress toward achieving sound organization 
in the natural resources field seems . . . to 
lie in the direction of the Department of 
Natural Resources and not in the direction 
of splitting up natural resources manage- 
ment functions among several executive de- 
partments. . . . The full recognition of the 
Department of Interior as a Department of 
Natural Resources along the general lines 
proposed by the minority report of the 
Hoover Commission would eliminate much 
of the confusion and inefficiency which 
stem from the present partial dispersion of 
Federal responsibility for natural resources, 
and would also facilitate the development 
and evaluation of integrated resource poli- 
cies and programs.” 

In defense of his position, Secretary 
Chapman contended that: 

1. The Interior Department is an “agen- 
cy whose principal functions are directed 
to the conservation and development of 
the natural resources in Federal ownership 
or control.” 

2. The Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
General Land Office, the original custodian 
of the public domain, have been adminis- 
tered by the Interior Department since its 
beginning and the organization of the 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Your Convention State: Oregon 


Do You Know That: 


¢ What is now the Oregon coast was 
probably first seen by white men in 1543 
when Bartolome Ferrelo sailed up the 
Pacific Coast to the present southern boun- 
dary of the State. 


® In 1579 Sir Francis Drake came to the 
Oregon coast seeking a way home to Eng- 
land through the Northwest Passage. 


¢ In 1765 the name “Oregon” was first 
applied to the area by Major Robert Rogers 
in a petition to the British Government 
for authority to lead an expedition in 
search of a great river flowing into the 
Pacific about which he had heard from the 
Indians. The expedition was never made. 


* In 1774 Juan Perez, another Spaniard, 
sailed the full length of the coast; he was 
followed the next year by Bruno Heceta. 
The Spaniards left evidence of their visits 
in such names as Capes Ferrelo, Sebas- 
tian, Blanco, Hecata Head along the coast. 


* In 1778 James Cook, a British sea cap- 
tain, saw the Oregon coast. 


* In 1792 an American, Robert Gray, dis- 
covered the long-sought “river of the West” 
and named it the Columbia after his ship. 


* In 1805 the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion explored the river to its mouth and 
spent the winter. on the coast south of the 
river and then returned eastward the fol- 
lowing year. 


® In 1811 Fort Astoria was founded on 
the southern bank of the Columbia near 
its mouth by partners of John Astor. Dur- 
ing the war of 1812 they sold their interest 
to the Northwest Company, a British fur 
trading firm. 


® Russia, Great Britain and the United 
States all made claims to the Oregon area. 
It was occupied jointly by Great Britain 
and American subjects until 1846 when a 
treaty was negotiated making the 49° north 
latitude the International Boundary Line. 


* Oregon entered the Union on February 
14, 1859. 


® It is the Beaver state. 
* Its State flower is the grape. 


® Its motto is “The Union.” 
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® Its State song is “Oregon, My Oregon.” 
¢ Its population in 1940 was 1,089,684. 


© About one fourth of the State area is 
in forest lands—27 million acres. Half of 
this area lies in 13 national forests and the 
rest is privately owned. It has an annual 
harvest of 6,600,000,000 board feet of 
timber, the greatest in the Nation. 


® Oregon had 542,000 breeding ewes on 
hand January Ist this year. Their yield 
in lambs this year was 101 percent or 
547,000. 


Inside Portland’s famous Forestry Building, largest log cabin in the world. It was built 


* Oregon flocks produced 9.8 pounds of 
wool per head this year or about 5,506,000 
pounds of shorn wool from 592,000 head. 


* Oregon cattle numbers were estimated 
at the opening of 1951 as 1,118,000 head 


(cattle and calves.) 


* Oregon’s Governor is Douglas McKay, 
Republican. Guy Cordon and Wayne 


Morse are its Senators; Walter Nordblad, 
Lowell Stockman, Homer D. Angell, and 
Harris Ellsworth, its Representatives — all 
Republicans. 





for the Lewis and Clark Exposition in 1905. 
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Winter Range Forage Forecast, 1951 


By SELAR S. HUTCHINGS 


Intermountain Forest and Range Experiment Station 


TT. amount of range forage during the 
forthcoming grazing season over the 
winter range country varies from about 
average to well below average. Grazing 
prospects can therefore be said to be only 
fair for most of the winter range. This is 
indicated by estimates made at the Desert 
Experimental Range (maintained by the 
U. S. Forest Service) in western Millard 
County, Utah. These estimates are based 
on studies correlating total herbage produc- 
tion on October 1 with the previous 12- 
months’ precipitation (October 1 to Sep- 
tember 30), first presented by the author in 
the October 1950 Wool Grower in greater 
detail. 

To review these studies briefly, it was 
found that herbage production on October 
1 was closely related to the preceding 12- 
months’ precipitation. Total herbage pro- 
duction increases approximately 46 pounds 
per acre, air-dry weight, with each addi- 
tional inch of precipitation received during 
the prior 12 months. For the period 1938 
to 1947, October to September precipita- 
tion averaged 6.9 inches and herbage yields 
were 222 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre. These averages and the general 
relation of precipitation to herbage pro- 
duction are shown in the graph accom- 
panying this article. 

At the Desert Experimental Range, pre- 
cipitation from October 1, 1950 to Sep- 
tember 10, 1951 totals 6.2 inches. If we 
assume that precipitation for the rest of 
September will be about average, the 
expected 12-month total will be 6.6 inches. 
Using this figure on the bottom scale of 
the graph, moving up to the solid sloping 
line, and then across to the vertical scale 
we would read about 210 pounds per 
acre as the expected average herbage -pro- 
duction at the experimental range. 

Certain allowances have to be made in 
interpreting the graph, however. Yields 
during years with low precipitation in the 
fall and winter or immediately after a 
drought year are usually lower than the ex- 
pected average. Because of the extreme 
drought last year and the very low rainfall 
up to April of this year, herbage yields at 
the experimental range will probably be 
as much as 40 to 50 pounds less than the 
expected average. This would make the 
adjusted estimate about 160 pounds per 
acre or about 70 percent of the long-time 
average. 
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U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah 


This adjusted estimate at the experi- 
mental range applies fairly well to range 
lands in the immediate vicinity in western 
Utah. Although caution should be used 
in applying this estimate to more distant 
ranges where average precipitation and 
production are different, the following 
general statements may be useful guides. 
These are based on preliminary Weather 
Bureau precipitation records. In east-cen- 
tral Nevada, western Utah, and east-central 
Utah, precipitation for the current year is 
from 10 to 40 percent below average. This, 
coupled with the severe drought last year, 
means that herbage production in these 
localities for the coming winter will only 
be about 140 pounds per acre or about 
60 percent of average. 

Precipitation in western and north-cen- 
tral Nevada is about 10 percent above 
average and much of the area received 
good late rains in 1950. However, because 
of drought during the previous growing 
year only average forage yields are ex- 
pected. 

Southern and southeastern Utah have 
had very little precipitation and are ex- 


tremely dry. At Modena, Utah, current 
precipitation is only about 60 percent off 
average. In this locality herbage produc. 
tion is estimated at only about 30 percent 
of average. 

Late summer rains on many of the winter 
ranges have stimulated growth of a number 
of forage species. Although the fresh green 
forage is of good quality, total production 
will still be inadequate to care for the full 
number of livestock throughout the winter, 
Because of the low production over most 
of the winter range, stockmen will need 
to provide supplemental feed to augment 
the range forage and in some cases it may 
be necessary to feed entire bands during 
a portion of the winter. 


LLLP AN 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


The National Tuberculosis Association 
announces its Christmas seal sale from No- 
vember 25th to December 25th. Proceeds 
will support the nationwide, year-around 
fight against tuberculosis conducted by the 
National Association and its 3,000 affiliated 
associations. 
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PRECIPITATION 


Winter forage forecast for 1951 at the Desert Experimental Range based on relation of 
12-month precipitation (October to September) to total herbage production (air-dry weight). 
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INTERESTING EXCERPTS 


“The Family Farm Future — You 
Can Help Determine It.” (U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture publication 
P. 168, issued June, 1951): 

“Ownership is not absolutely re- 
quired for family farming, but it is 
definitely a goal. Family farming is 
not only the traditional democratic 
pattern of land occupancy, but it is 
also desirable because production in- 
creases as security of tenure in- 
creases. 

“Ownership by the family operat- 
ing the farm has historically brought 
better stewardship of the soil and 
water resources through sounder at- 
tention to conservation.” 


oS a ° ° 


Statement by Lyle F. Watts, 
Chief, Forest Service, before Senate 
Committee on Expenditures in Exe- 
cutive Departments with respect to 
S. 1149, September 11, 1951: 

“In the Western States and in the 
South much livestock is grazed part- 
time on forest-range and part-time on 
farm pasture. Few livestock opera- 
tions in the western range country 
can be separated from the base of 
privately owned feed-producing 
ranches. Cattle and sheep which 
fatten on the open range are certain- 
ly agricultural products.” 

















The Salt Lake Ram Sale 


FTER attending 35 ram sales at Salt 

Lake City I am delighted to report that 
the last was, in the opinion of many ex- 
pert judges, the most outstanding display 
of sheep ever seen at Salt Lake and to me 
that means the whole world. There were 
more outstanding individual singles and 
more pens in which all the rams were tops 
than ever before. A nice thing about the 
sale was the fine attitude of both the buy- 
ers and sellers. The buyers made the 
prices and were liberal and prompt in 
bidding. Most of them wanted tops—they 
had made money during the year and 
were determined to improve their flocks re- 
gardless of cost. The sellers had held a lot 
of top sheep for this sale. They were 
pleased, and appreciated the reception 
given to their offerings. The rams were 
not over-fitted. After years of selling at 
Salt Lake these consignors have learned 
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what the breeders want—big, smooth, high 
quality rams, presented in good breeding 
condition—and that is what they got, 

The sale was well handled. It started 
on time and was through early each after- 
noon. The selling arrangeménts were much 
improved. The barn was in splendid con- 
dition and every thing contributed to the 
comfort of the sheep and those who came 
to buy and/or see them. 

The attendance was very large. Hun- 
dreds came just to see the sheep and learn 
of the progress being made. 

The auctioneers did an excellent job and 
the buyers appreciated their work. Casey 
Jones, Ed Marsh and those responsible for 
the sale are also to be commended highly. 
If there was not a sheep in the ring every 
second, it was because some were just 
going out. 

—S. W. McClure 





Sheepherding, a Critical 
Occupation 


HEEPHERDING has been specifically 
marked as a “critical occupation.” The 
list of critical occupations (revised May 7, 
1951) is issued by the Department of De- 
fense for the use of Selective Service 
Boards in considering deferment in calls to 
the armed services, although it does not 
mean that parties engaged in such occupa- 
tions will be given “automatic deferment.” 
“Farm Operators and Assistants” were 
included in the revised list of 58 occupa- 
tions (Wool Grower, July, 1951, Page 8), 
and on July 24th C. J. McCormick, Under 
Secretary of Agriculture and Acting Chair- 
man of the National Agricultural Mobiliza- 
tion Committee, informed the chairmen of 
the State Agricultural Mobilization Com- 
mittees in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming that sheepherders were included 
in the category “Farm Operators and As- 
sistants.” His memorandum to the chair- 
men was as follows: 

“Because of the nature of duties involved 
in the herding of sheep under range condi- 
tions a question has been raised as to 
whether sheep herders (not camp tenders) 
are included in the occupation category 
“Farm Operators and Assistants” on the 
List of Critical Occupations. 

“The Inter-Department Committee on 
Essential Activities and Critical Occupa- 
tions has advised this Department that 
since sheep herders perform duties, as de- 
fined below, which conform with the “on 


specialized farms” section of the estab- 
lished definition for Farm Operators and 
Assistants, they are included in this occu- 
pation category. 

“Sheep Herder: Tends a flock or herd of 
sheep, in the range country, usually of at 
least 500 head on unfenced range or 
pasture grazing land; herds the sheep from 
one range to another and lives in.a “sheep 
wagon, tent or other temporary home. 
Responsible for the feeding, lambing, care 
and management of the flock and for con- 
trolled grazing to assure maintenance of 
grazing resources with only intermittent 
supervision by the owner or overseer. De- 
termines when and where camp shall be 
moved (usually by camp tender) and 
where sheep are to be grazed. Prepares 
meals, butchers for camp use, tends camp 
horses, doctors sick animals, trains sheep 
dogs for work with sheep. May repair 
fences, develop or maintain watering places 
such as troughs, seeps, springs, or wind- 
mills or herd stray cattle from the sheep 
range. 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Conventions and Meetings 


October 22-23: Colorado Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Denver, Colorado. 

October 31-November 1: California Wool Growers 
Association, San Fr 6, California. 

November 5-6: Washington Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, Yakima, Washington. 

November 5-7: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ As- 
sociation, El Paso, Texas. 

November 8-10: Idaho Wool Growers Association, 
Boise, Idaho. 

November 12-14: Montana Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Miles City, Montana. 

November 15-17: Wyoming Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, Worland, Wyoming. 

November 16-17: National Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion, Des Moines, lowa. 

November 19-20: Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 

December 3: Oregon Wool Growers Association, 
Portland, Oregon. 

December 4-7: National Wool Growers Association, 
Portland, Oregon. 

January 7-9, 1952: American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

June 23-24, 1952: Executive Committee, National 
Wool Growers Association and Council of Direc- 
tors, American Wool Council, Rapid City, South 
Dakota. 





Shows 


October 26-November 4: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco, California. 

November 10-14: Ogden Livestock Exposition, Og- 
den, Utah. 

November 23-29: Great Western Livestock Show, 
Los Angeles, California. 

November 24-December 1: International Livestock 
Exposition, Chicago, Illinois 

January 11-19, 1952: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Sales 


October 24: Colorado Ram Sale, Denver, Colorado. 

November 12: Columbia & Suffolk Ewe Sale, Og- 
den, Utah. 

December 6: Purebred Ewe Sale; Spanish Fork, Ur. 

August 18-19, 1952: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
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A Foot-Rot Bath For Sheep 


HE great increase in use of permanent, 

seeded pastures, particularly those under 
irrigation, has been responsible for an in- 
crease in foot-rot. While it has been shown 
by research that foot-rot can largely be 
controlled in some areas of the world by 
properly rotating sheep on pastures, the 
trouble seems very persistent in other areas 
and treatment of infected feet continues 
to be a necessity. 

Regardless of the type of foot bath used, 
the hooves of affected animals must be 
properly pared before any treatment is ef- 
fective. This article is not concerned with 
foot surgery but only with the mechanics 
of soaking the feet in bluestone after the 
surgery has been done, or as a preventive 
measure. 

The disadvantages of the usual wading 
trough are (1) many sheep go through 
too fast, thus getting inadequate treatment 
and (2) splashing the solution on their 
legs and bellies stains the wool a blue that 
scours out with difficulty if at all. 

The writer makes no claim to having 
conceived the principle of the bath des- 
cribed here. A foot-rot bath employing the 
same principle was seen on the property 
of James Maple-Brown near Goulburn, 
N.S.W., Australia. It was reported to be 
a complete success. 

Referring to the plan shown, bluestone 
solution is poured into the sump while 
the 100 gallon steel drum is raised. Sheep 
are driven in through one of the gates 
until the pen is full. When they have 
quieted down, the weighted drum is lower- 
ed into the sump, forcing the bluestone so- 
lution out and covering the pen to a 
depth of 1% inches at the outer rim of the 
pen. After the animal’s feet have soaked 
long enough to provide a proper treatment, 
the drum is raised, the liquid flows back 
into the sump and the sheep are driven out. 

Other incidental features shown on the 
plan are (1) a guard around the sump to 
prevent sheep from falling in; (2) a strip 
of quarter inch mesh around the bottom 
of the guard to prevent feces from being 
flushed in; (3) a drain near the edge of the 
sump to allow drawing off the bluestone 
solution when and if desirable. 

The pen shown in the drawing will hold 
20 to 27 ewes depending on their size and 
how much wool they carry. The 100-gallon 
drum: should be weighted with 200-300 


pounds of sand or gravel in the bottom, 
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By J. F. WILSON, University of California 


Davis, California 


then filled with enough water to increase 
its weight sufficiently to allow it to sink 
fairly rapidly. Bluestone solution will slow- 

















ly react with galvanized iron; therefore 
the drum and other adjacent galvanized 
parts should be painted with asphalt paint, 
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Diagram of a foot-rot bath. 
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The following data are pertinent: 


1. The weighted drum will weigh 
around 1,300 pounds. Do not try to sub- 
stitute manila rope for the wire rope speci- 
fied. 

2. Holes in the concrete for the guard 
around the sump should be a little larger 
than the pipe so the guard can be removed. 

3, Fence posts are set 2’-6” deep; 6” x 6” 
posts 3’ deep. Do not put posts in con- 
crete. 

4. Knee braces on overhead beam are 
doubled (both sides). 

5. 1” x 4” mesh (or substitute) is on 
outside of guard; %” mesh on inside. 

6. Strap iron on drum should be welded. 

7. Hoist block is anchored to bottom of 
post with %” x 2” strap iron. 

8. Guard pipes should be welded. 

9, Wire rope runs through %” hole in 
6” x 6” upright to upper hoist block. 

10. Shives are held by %” chain. 

11. Slope of floor of pen %” to 5. 

12. Concrete mix: 1 to 2% to 3. 

Water: not more than 5 gallons per sack 
of cement if sand is moist. 

Amount: Ready mix, 2% cubic yards; 
job mix, 16 sacks cement, 1 2/3 yards 


sand, 2 yards gravel. 


Bill of materials: 


- pee. 2° x 3” x12 gate 
4 “ 4" x 4" x 12' fence posts 
2 2” x 3” x 16’ fence fillers 
2 o" 2-6" -:=. 1G - poste 
l 6" x 6” x 14’ beam 
4 2" x 6” x 12’ knee braces 
8 1” x 8” x 12’ fence boards 
4 1” x 6” x 12’ fence boards 
] ¥g" x 22' wire rope 
l VY ton differential chain 
hoist 
3 3/,"" x 20 galv. pipe guard 
] 34" x 12’ galv. pipe guard 
a gm ee galv. pipe drain 
] 2” galv. elbow 
] 6" dia. floor drain 
l a= 3" nipple 
Yn" x 58’ reinf. steel 
deformed 
12’ - 1x 4" 121/, gauge mesh 36” wide 
Vy" x 2” x 12’ cold rolled 
strap iron 
Vg" x 1/2" x 20’ cold rolled 
strap iron 
3 V/,"" eye bolts 
dee ES bg 14". hardware 
cloth strainer 
5 ee 7 machine bolts 
, oo ee Se machine bolts 
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3 a heavy duty pullies 
for 3/8" cable 

| ae. “2s cable clamps 

a x chain 

4 8” strap hinges 

175 sq.ft.6"” x 6” reinf. wire 

2 i e.3° lag screws to 


hold chain 





This plan -and the specifications were 
furnished by C. F. Kelly and J. V. Galindo, 
Division of Agricultural Engineering, Uni- 
versity of California and are based on de- 
scription by the author. Drawing by Mr. 
Galindo. 





Improved Branding Fluid 


By GEORGE C. LECOMPTE 
Production and Marketing Administration, U.S.D.A. 


N improved formula for the scourable 

sheep branding fluid recently developed 
through USDA research seems to have 
whipped the cold weather difficulties en- 
countered with the formula described in 
the September 1950 issue of the National 
Wool Grower. 

As pointed out when the formula was 
originally announced, the branding fluid 
which had performed excellently as to both 
durability and scourability had a fault of 
stiffening excessively in cold weather. 

The new formula adds rosin, monoe- 
thanolamine, and water to the lanolin base. 
The pigment proportions for obtaining dif- 
ferent colorings remain about the same. 
Carbon tetrachloride has been dropped 
from the improved fluid. 

Preliminary work in the laboratory in- 
dicates that the new formula, which still 
uses lanolin as a base, is more fluid at low 
temperatures and as scourable as the ori- 
ginal mixture. It has the added advantage 
of being less costly to produce. 

Branding fluids with other variations 
from the USDA tested and proved for- 
mula are being marketed commercially, 
but the Department is not in position to 
make recommendations as to the scour- 
ability of any fluids not specifically follow- 
ing the USDA formula. 

Field experiments now under way at 
the Bureau of Animal Industry Sheep 
Station at Dubois, Idaho, should prove 
conclusively by early 1952 whether or not 
fluid made on the basis of the USDA’s im- 
proved formula retains both its durable 
and scourable characteristics. The durabi- 
lity of various colorings is also being tested 
on the Dubois flock. The tests will prove 
whether the brands can be readily identi- 
fied after several months’ exposure to the 
rigorous Idaho climate. However, there is 
already good reason to believe on the basis 
of laboratory work thus far that durabi- 
lity of the fluid was not impaired in the 
effort to improve usability in cold weather. 


The scourability of the fluid will be put - 


to a practical test next spring when the 


wool from the Dubois sheep will be pro- 
cessed in a commercial scouring plant. 
Again the laboratory work thus far seems 
to indicate that it will scour without dif- 
ficulty. 


As pointed cut in the National Wool 
Grower for September 1950, suitable 
brands on sheep have long presented a 
serious problem to both the wool producer 
and processor. Of necessity, the sheep 
owner must have some method of identi- 
fying his animals. Paint, oil and other 
substances, while adequately branding 
sheep, are a plague to the industry for 
sticking to the wool too well. 

If wool after it is cleaned still contains 
the paint brand, the processor must eli- 
minate these to avoid unsightly spots and 
smears in the wool fabrics. Taking these 
spots out of the fabric is a costly hand pro- 
cess requiring dry cleaning operation or 
hand spotting. Often wool buyers dis- 
count the price of wools because of the 
amount of paint present. One woolen mill 
estimates that removing these unscourable 
brands costs as much as one cent a pound 
on all the wool handled. Applying this to 
the Nation’s total clip, the cost could be 
as much as $3,000,000—much of which 
undoubtedly comes out of producers’ re- 
turns for wool. 


A branding fluid to be scourable must 
have completely contradictory character- 
istics. It must stay on the sheep’s back 
under the most trying and difficult weather 
and be completely resistant to the attempts 
of sun, air, and moisture to dislodge it. At 
the same time, the brand to be truly scour- 
able should completely and rapidly dis- 
solve when it comes in contact with the hot 
alkaline baths used in the wool scouring 
process. 


After exhausting a long list of possible 
materials that might fill this contradictory 
role, the wool laboratory of the PMA Live- 
stock Branch turned to a product of sheep. 
The reasoning was that if lanolin (wool 
grease) was retained in wool on the sheep’s 
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back and then scoured out completely in 
the processing, it would be the best pos- 
sible base for a branding fluid that would 
scour. This proved to be true, and our sub- 
sequent research has been to perfect this 





lanolin base fluid and provide the industry 
with a workable and year-around product 
that will solve one of the irritating prob- 
lems that has beset wool producers and 
processors. 








Why Wool Is Warm 


By GILES E. HOPKINS, Technical Director 


The Wool Bureau, Inc. 


SSENTIALLY wool is warm because it 

has resilience and good moisture ab- 
sorption. A fabric keeps the wearer warm 
by cutting down the heat loss from the 
body. Although the fibers themselves have 
some insulation value and keep away drafts 
which might rapidly carry away heat, the 
greatest insulation value is in the air en- 
trapped within, and on the surface of, the 
fabric. This air may make up as much as 
80 percent of the total volume of the fabric. 

Among commercial types of fabrics the 
insulation value is dependent on their thick- 
ness as long as they are kept dry. It is 
possible to employ many types of fibers 
to get equivalent thickness in a given 
weight as manufactured, but only resilient 
fibers will maintain the fabric thickness 
under the repeated crushing and distor- 
tions of service. 

Such distortions of the fabric are partial- 
ly taken up by movement of the fibers 
within the fabric and some of the distortion 
must be transmitted to the fibers them- 
selves. As wool fibers do not pack closely 
in yarns the comparative openness of 
woolen and worsted yarns allows for the 
maximum movement before fiber distor- 
tion is brought into play. It is generally 
conceded that the fiber distortions in actual 
service are small as compared with the 
distortions which would cause actual break 
of the fibers. 

Resilient fibers recover from these dis- 
tortions and re-establish their natural posi- 
tion in the fabric after distorting forces 
are removed. In most textile fibers some 
of this recovery is immediate and some 
takes place after an interval of time. The 
first type of recovery is called the im- 
mediate elastic recovery, and the second 
is called delayed recovery. As we want 
our garments to be warm while in actuat 
service, the immediate elastic recovery is 
of most importance in controlling warmth 
by maintaining thickness. 

The scientists have studied this property 
of various common fibers and have given 


us the following table to show their re-- 


lative resilience. 
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IMMEDIATE ELASTIC RECOVERY INDEX 


After 1% After3% After 5% 
Distortion Distortion Distortion 
Wool . 
Fiber V 
(Dacron) .73 Ol 49 
Acetate 13 06 44 
Nylon 
(type 300) 59 49 42 
Viscose 50 30 21 
Orlon 25 .20 16 


As seen from this table, of this group 
of fibers wool has the highest immediate 
elastic index for the small repeated loads 
encountered in normal service. 

Let us also examine the immediate 
elastic recovery of yarns of various fibers 
after higher loadings, such as 50 percent 
of the loads to cause yarn breakage, and 
loads just under the breaking point. 


AFTER LOADING TO 


Just under 
V2 Breaking Breaking 
Strength Strength 
Wool, Worsted 28.4/1 64% 16% 
Cotton, 12/1 Yarn 34% 26% 
Fiber V (Dacron), 

Filament 100/40 33% 18% 
Dynel, Staple 20/1 32% 12% 
Orlon, Filament 100/40 30% 21% 
Nylon, (300) 

Filament 100/40 29% 18% 


Just as the air entrapped within the 
fabric makes it warm, so does the air which 
is entrapped on the surface. Wool pro- 
duces a hairy yarn and the surface of 
woolen and worsted fabrics is broken by 
individual fibers which project and hold a 
film of still air. Even when wet, wool 
fibers are resilient and maintain.the thick- 
ness of this film which is frequently equi- 
valent in insulating value to a substantial 
portion of the air entrapped within the 
fabric proper. 

The high absorption of wool for water 
vapor also plays an important part in the 
warmth of woolen and worsted fabrics. 
Even when cold the body exudes perspira- 


tion in the form of water vapor. This wate 
vapor may be removed by traveling 
through the air spaces, or it may be ab. 
sorbed into the fibers and carried to the 
outer surfaces in that way. In the thick 
dense fabrics required for maximum 
warmth, absorption is the more important 
mechanism. If the vapor is not remove) 
it condenses as water, which conducts hea 
away from the body at about 20 times the 
rate of the air which it replaces. A wet 
fabric may have an insulation value 4 
low as one-third of its insulation whep 
dry. 

Wool absorbs water vapor readily and 
removes the moisture before it has a chance 
to condense. Wool can absorb 30 percent 
of its own weight of moisture without 
feeling wet and as mutch as 100 percent 
of its weight before it is saturated. 

As a comparison of the relative ability 
of fibers to take up moisture from the air 
we are presenting below a table showing 
the moisture absorbed under air condi- 
tions used in textile laboratories, which are 
about those encountered on a day of me. 
dium humidity in summer. 





Percentage of Moisture 
Absorbed as Percent 
of the Dry Fiber 


Weight 
Wool 17% 
Vicara 13% 
Viscose 11.5 — 16.6% 
Acetate 6.3 — 6.5% 
Nylon 3.5 — 4.0% 
Orlon 0.9% 
Dynel Less than 0.5% 
Fiber V (Dacron) 0.4% 


Water absorption also acts to prevent 
sudden chills. When an individual suddenly 
ceases violent activity or goes from a warm 
to a cool exposure, sweating stops because 
the body no longer requires its cooling ac 
tion. However, water held on the surface of 
garments is still available for evaporation 
and rapid cooling continues until all of 
the water has evaporated. On the other 
hand, the water which has been absorbed 
in wool fabrics evaporates only as it is 
released from the fiber by desorption. Eva- 
poration is slowed down and rapid cool- 
ing or chilling is prevented. 

Another advantage of absorption is in 
the sense of touch. It is well known that 
the presence of water on a fabric makes 
it feel cold and clammy. That is because 
wet surfaces rapidly conduct heat away 
from skin which contacts them. Absorp- 
tive fibers take up this moisture and prevent 
the sensation of cold and chill. 
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SHEEP RAISERS! 
Write ANCHOR for FREE INFORMATION 


on how to save Vaccination Costs 
New Enterotoxemia Booklet, cause 
and Anchor prevention, soon off 


HERE’S THE GREATEST BOON TO SHEEPMEN 
GVG-TO COME FROM THE 7#/C7OP LAB.. 


ALERS! WRITE YOUR NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


Iilinois Form Bureau Serum Ass'n 
43 East Ohio Street, Chicago '1, Ill, 
S. F Russell, Manager 
lowe Farm Serum Company 
10th G os Des Moines 9, lowa 
H. E Cook 
Missouri , 
201 South 7th Street, * Columbia, Mo. 
Homer Dorby 
Arkansas Formers Ass’ 
800 N, Palm St., f+ Little Rock, Ark. 
Som T. Miller’ 
Farm Bureou Service Co. of Mo., Inc. 
208 E. Capitol Ave., Jefferson City, Mo. 
Wm, Clyde Brown 
Anchor Serum of California, Distrs. 
428 P Street, Fresno 1, Calif. 
French 
Socket Serum Co. of Carolina, ~. 
» Bon 401, Santene, N. Cor 
“. W. Threadgill 
Anchor Serum Co. of Illinois, Distr. 
nations Stock Yards, Ill. 
Bill Tippett 
Anchor Serum Co. of Indiana, Distrs. 
1101 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Louis Brunke, Fred Marstella 
Anchor Serum Co. of Minn., Distrs., Inc. 
Shippers Club, Box 357, S. St. Paul, Minn, 
Jas. J. Finson 
Anchor Serum Co. of New Mexico, Distrs. 
4026 £. Anderson, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Millard Weisberg 
Anchor Serum Co. of Texas, Distrs. 
P. 0. Box 245, Son Angelo, Texas 
C. H. Breazeale 
ag rr! Serum Co. of Washington, Distrs. 
3345 Trent Ave., Spokone 15, Wash. 
“ L. Williams 


From the World's Largest 


Serum Plant” 
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Breeders Supply Co. 
Council Bluffs, lowo 
N. — 
A. Keeney 
Fos Mt Wash Dr. 
A. A. Keeney 
Montgomery Serum Compan 
Copitel Stock Yards, Montgomery 3, Alo 
. H. Withers 
Rl Veterinary Supply Co. 
P O. Box = Fort Worth, Texas 
Cc. M Wel 


Los Angeles 65, Colif 


White Amn ina 

206 Twelfth os. 50, Nashville 2, Tenn 
On sR, hite 

Wichita & cnn Serum Co. 

Livestock Exch. Bidg., Okla. City, Oklo. 
Mrs. La Rose Sullivant 

Anchor Serum Co., Distrs. 

314 S. Chambers St., Sioux City, lowa 
R. S. Willams 

Farmers Union of Nebraske 

3860 Leavenworth St., Omaha, Nebr 
Chris Milius, President 

tomoer's Veterinary Laboratory 

a 3 E. North St., Morrilton, Ark. 
+42 Serum Co. 

0. Box 3265, Jackson, Miss. 

we E. S. Brashier 

Mitchell’s Anchor Serum Co. 

224 W. 4th St., Grand Island, Nebr. 
D. L Mitchell 

Nebraska Non-Stock Cooperative Ass’n 

309 Fed. Securities Bidg., Lincoln 8, Neb. 

Toler Serum Co. 

Willow Springs, Mo. 
Fredo Toler Lovon 








CLOSTRIDIUM PERFRINGENS 


TYPE D BACTERIN 


Immunizes against “OVEREATING” 
Disease in Feeder and Range Lambs 


NOW BEING MANUFACTURED AT THE “WORLD’S 
LARGEST SERUM PLANT” UNDER U. S. AGRICULTURAL 
LICENSE NO. 124 


A new Bacterin to cut down death losses, caused by the germ Clostridium 
Perfringens Type D. It’s Anchor’s whole culture toxoid—when injected into 
lambs of 2 months of age or over will establish an active immunity to 
Enterotoxemia, the disease commonly known as “overeating” “pulpy 
kidney” disease. .. the disease that takes a greater toll of feeder lambs 
than all other conditions combined. Don’t delay! Stock up with Anchor's 
amazing new Bacterin today. 


STOP SACRIFICING 
2% TO 5% DEATH LOSSES 


Anchor’s new immunizing Bacterin takes the risk from fast-feeding. Now 
you can secure rapid gains in your flocks—do away with controlling amount 
of feed to the bunks every day—and still have your lambs “finished” in 
60 to 70 days WITHOUT sacrificing a regular loss of 2% to 5%, that may 
increase to a disastrous 10% to 40% loss in explosive outbreaks. 


SAVE FEEDING TIME 


After ANCHOR vaccination, concentrates as desired may be self fed, 
grain fields, wheat fields and lush pastures grazed with little danger. Allow- 
ing important economic advantages as—shorter feeding periods, full utiliza- 


tion of grain left in fields after harvest, pastures whenever desired or needed, 


fertilization without cost. 


COSTS ONLY lic A DOSE 


Perfected in the Anchor laboratory, this new Bacterin makes it possible 
for every farmer to vaccinate his own herds at a minimum cost. (Inject 5 cc 
subcutaneously in the foreleg). Every scientific care has gone into its 
manufacture. Endorsements of results by sheepmen are enthusiastic. Many 
feeders report vaccination against enterotoxemia is now considered a routine 
necessity for successful feeding operations. 


A Lamb Saved out of every 100 more than Pays Vaccination Costs. 


MWEHOR SERUM COMPANY 


South Saint Joseph, Missouri 


4 
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The State Presidents Report 


GERALD E. STANFIELD 
President 


Oregon Wool Growers 
Association 


September 22, 1951 





N mid-August most of Oregon enjoyed a 

good rain, sufficient to start green grass 
in some sections. Since then the weather 
has been warm and dry, perfect for matur- 
ing and harvesting crops but not what the 
range stockmen need. Now the green grass 
is turning brown from lack of moisture. 

The Lakeview Ram Sale was very suc- 
cessful. Prices, although not as high as at 
Pendleton, were satisfactory. A pleasant so- 
cial hour, the evening preceding the sale, 
was enjoyed by many who attended. John 
Withers presided. 

I am advised that some sheepmen who 
failed to sell their wool last spring recently 
have received offers of 65 to 70 cents. 
These offers surely are not fair offers and 
do not reflect a fair market price for wool. 
If these are fair prices for our domestic 
wool today, there must be a reason for the 
more than 50 percent drop from last April. 
Are these prices a reflection of the action 
and talk of the administrators of OPS? Or 
is it the wool trade? Regardless of respon- 
sibility for present wool prices the situation 
is not good. Those, whoever they may be, 
are not helping the present sheepmen nor 
are they encouraging those who might want 
to invest in sheep. 

When an industry is active and making 
money, then is when others want to get 





“GUESS. WHOS THE PET LAME AROUND HERE!” 


—The National Wool Grower 
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into that business. If our administration, 
the Department of Agriculture and the ad- 
ministrators of the OPS are sincere in their 
desire to increase the production of sheep 
in the United States, and thereby contrib- 
ute to a greater national wool supply, they 
must encourage and foster that industry. 
They must give the consideration of protec- 
tion. It cannot be accomplished by dis- 
couraging talk and giving aid to another 
industry that may become a competitor 
through the production of a synthetic fiber 
to be used to supplant wool. Is it just or 
reasonable that the Defense Production 
Administration should foster and encourage 
the DuPonts and others in the manufacture 
of synthetic fibers to the extent of an 
enormous Federal tax write-off? 


The sheepmen have not asked for such 
consideration. We are paying our just, 
and sometimes unjust, taxes. But we do 
not feel it just for our industry to be penal- 
ized by Federal support of an industry that 
may greatly cheapen and to a certain ex- 
tent, supplant wool. 

The livestock men and a good share of 
agriculture, have been “broke” financially 
twice in this last generation from Govern- 
ment action. We hope those in high Fed- 
eral administrative positions will give 
thought to what they say and the actions 
they take, for what has been said and done 
is most harmful. Our industry needs en- 
couragement and not discouragement, if 
we are to increase the wool pile. 


If the Defense Administration has hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to put out for 
the production of synthetic fibers to replace 
natural wool, why should they not investi- 
gate and do what can be done to help 
those now producing wool? They had 
much better help make the production of 
wool a profitable, active business that will 
produce the fibers for clothing and increase 
the supply of meat and the other items 
from the sheep needed in medicine and 
surgery. 

The sheep industry is vital to the gen- 
eral welfare of all the people. It has con- 
tributed so much to the growth and devel- 
opment of our country. Ever in search of 
grass for their flocks, the sheepman forged 
west, there to harvest the forage and aid in 
the development of the lands. 


They have brought new wealth to the 
communities and contributed to their wel- 
fare and economy in time of need. We 
hope the people realize this and give- aid 





and consideration to the welfare of our 
industry. 

We hope you are all planning on at. 
tending the National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention in Portland, December 4-7. There 
will be much of vital interest to our indus- 
try to be given thought and consideration, 
Besides, we can assure you there will be a 
general good time for all attending. 


ANGUS McINTOSH 
President 


Colorado Wool Growers 
Association 


September 19, 1951 


ETWEEN the 26th of June and the 14th 

of August, I spent some time on the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean and felt 
that some of the things I saw there might 
be interesting to sheepmen in this country. 
I saw things which make me think very 
seriously about the direction our country 
seems to be taking; perhaps they will im- 
press you the same way. 


I left New York by plane about 4 P.M. 
the 26th of June and landed in London 
at 9 o'clock the morning of the 27th. I 
had been unable to obtain hotel or railroad 
accommodations until I got to New York 
and there I had obtained reservations 
through the British and Irish Railways, a 
nationalized business. After arriving in 
England, I found that the service was ter- 
rible and the food was worse. For the 
first few days I wasn’t sure that I would 
make it. I had sausage for breakfast in 
London one morning which actually tasted 
as though it were full of sawdust. It was 
very tough and felt as though one was 
chewing on wood. An average breakfast, 
such as I had, consists of tomato juice, 
sausage and fish, with coffee and _ toast. 
They use too much chicory in their coffee 
and it leaves much to be desired. Normally 
the people in England drink half coffee 
and half milk. They bring it to you in 
two pots and pour into your cup with each 
hand at the same time. If you happen to 
like black coffee, the way I do, it’s pretty 
tough because you have to.remember to 
tell them not to put the milk in and then 
you have to try to drink the chicory. 


After spending three days in London 
I went north to Inverness, Scotland, where 
I stayed in a nationalized hotel. The hotel 
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was very much the same as those in 
London. There were around 150 rooms, 
but only one room with bath. There are 
no telephones in the rooms. All of the 
windows have very heavy blinds on them, 
not for blackout precautions but because 
Inverness is so far north that it isn’t dark 
until 11 or 12 at night and then it gets 
light again by 2 or 3 in the morning. The 
man who said “the Lord made the nights 
too long” never lived in Scotland in the 
summer. 


I was fortunate in arriving in time to 
attend the first gathering of the McIntosh 
clan since 1906. There were about 1,500 
McIntoshes in attendance The gathering 
was called because the old head of the clan 
had died and the title had passed here- 
ditarily to another McIntosh. All in all, it 
was a very enjoyable occasion. 


The country around Inverness is rather 
rough, with a good many lochs. The hills 
used to be wooded, but all of the timber 
was cut during the last war and now the 
hills are bare. The Scotch have a very 
careful rotation system figured out. The 
ground is in pasture about two years out 
of six. 


They could probably produce many 
more sheep than they do if it were not 
for the hard winters. Oats and hay are 
staple feeds which are raised to support 
their sheep and they raise a good many 
turnips which they use to some extent the 
way we use beets. They will go into the 
fields and pull every other row and put 
them into silage. They then pasture the 
other row with the sheep to get fertilizer 
distribution on the ground; then in the 
cold and snowy weather the sheep are 
put up and fed the turnip ensilage. 


In talking to some of the sheepmen in 
that area I was rather amazed when told 
that their wool doesn’t shrink over 20 per- 
cent. Of course, the sheep are bedded on 
straw and the weather doesn’t get hot 
enough to bring out much grease. They 
are practically all coarse wooled breeds. 
Last year their wool brought 6% shillings, 
or just under $1.00, and this year about 
7% shillings, or just over $1.00. 


I was amazed at the people in England. 
None that I talked to was in sympathy 
with the Labor Government, but you heard 
very little complaining. I believe that I 
did more complaining than all the rest 
put together. Of course, if they'd had me 
on that diet for ten years, I probably 
wouldn’t be able to complain either! They 
alk want a change but are not sure what 
a new government could do. They are 
willing to do anything to put England 
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back on her feet. It appeared to me that 
if they wouldget rid of the Labor Gov- 
ernment and put the coal mines and tex- 
tile mills to operating on full capacity, they 
could easily double their exports. 

Many of the things I saw were almost 
unbelievable. I ordered a’steak in the Dor- 
chester Hotel in London. It cost $4.20 and 
what they brought me was actually the 
size, shape and flavor of one of our two- 
bit hamburgers. 


The tax structure in England is on a slid- 
ing scale, much as ours is, with the rates 
approximately the same. However, the 
Labor Government started taxing big 
estates and rich people some time ago and 
now that that source of revenue is gone, 
the taxes are falling back on the little man. 
There used to be many large estates in 
England but taxes have broken them up. 
The taxes on unearned income and large 
estates were raised to such a high point 
that it was not economically feasible to 
try to hold them together and portions of 
the estates had to be sold each year in 
order to pay the taxes. 


The effect of the devaluation of the 
pound was to double the cost of living. 
Wages were not increased. Farm labor 
today gets about $60 a month, There is 
a 200 percent tax on jewelry. Another exam- 
ple of the Labor Government’s system is 
the fact that tourists can buy clothing 
25-35 percent cheaper than the natives can, 
if the clothing is delivered on board a ship 
or plane, thereby assuring them that it 
is going to be exported and will not re- 
main in the country. 


There is very little building of any kind. 
Permits are necessary before you put up 
any sort of structure. They are now im- 
porting practically all of their lumber. 
There are pre-fab houses being brought in 
from Sweden and Norway but the duty 
and shipping costs make them extremely 
expensive. Most of the old houses were 
built of stone, but now there seem to be no 
stone masons to build new ones. 


Agricultural people are in a terrific spot. 
If they have more than one dozen chickens, 
the eggs must all be turned in to the Min- 
istry of Food. If they refuse to turn in 
these eggs, they will not get the permit 
necessary to buy chicken feed. If a farmer 
has more than two sheep or any cattle at 
all, they must be listed with the Ministry 
of Food. The farmer is not allowed to kill 
any livestock for his own use at all. The 
Labor Government employs “inspectors,” 
whom the farmers call “snoopers,” to go 
out and make actual counts of livestock 
and poultry on the farm. 





These things, it seems to me, are worth 
thinking about. Our dollars are helping to 
support a government which has put its 
people into this situation and our own 
government is moving in the same direc- 
tion just as fast as we will let it. 


E. R. MARVEL, President 


Nevada Wool Growers 
Association 


September 18, 1951 





EPORTS from scattered sections in 

Nevada indicate some lamb crops were 
lighter than last year. Other sections just 
about the same as last year. Conditions 
generally can be regarded as good although 
the outlook for labor indicates the supply 
may be getting shorter. 


Not too much activity as yet on ewe 
lambs or replacement ewes. Market for 


old ewes is good. Buck prices are up from 
last year, with a heavy demand for Ram- 
bouillets. 


DAVID LITTLE 
President 


Idaho Wool Growers 
Association 


September 24, 1951 


5 ye greatest asset to the people engaged 
in any industry is to have a going, 
functioning organization. When individ- 
uals belong to such a democratic organiza- 
tion they then stand in a position to help 
themselves. 


Our Idaho Wool Growers Association is 
made up of progressive individuals at- 
tempting to better the business in which 
they are engaged. At the coming Idaho 
Convention, November 8, 9, 10, at Boise, 
we hope to consider and weigh some of 
the important issues affecting owners of 
sheep, not only us but all owners in many 
States. If, jointly with them, our ideas are 
carried to the National Convention, such 
democratic views will be reflected in es- 
tablishing sound and proper policies. 

My thought in expressing the above is 
to urge every wool grower to participate 
in his organization functions. I particularly 
invite and ask Idaho sheepmen to plan 
now to be on hand for their industry's an- 


nual meeting. 
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Wool Market Looking Up 


IHERE is a new face on the wool market 
today—October Ist. A gain ranging up 

to 20 percent above the September 26th 
auction is reported by Dow-Jones from 
Melbourne, Australia. The sharp rise in 
values of all types of wools at today’s auc- 
tion follows withdrawals from wool buyers’ 
catalogs prior to the auction which resulted 
in keen competition from buyers. Promi- 
nent :among them are the United States, 
Europe and local Australian mills. 

Advances of 35 to 40 percent in fleece 
wools and from 15 to 20 percent in lamb’s 
wool are noted at the auction at Napier, 
New Zealand, as against prices prevailing 
at Christchurch, last week. 

At the same time comes word that Lon- 
don quotations are up 15 percent, with 
fleece wool selling briskly under Bradford 
and Continental Europe competition. 


Here at home today trading in both 
wool top futures and wool futures ad- 
vanced the full limit of ten cents a pound 
at the opening. Because of the big market 
drop, the buying of wool futures is con- 
sidered an “awfully good bet” at this time 
as an inflationary hedge. Also the Daily 
News Record (September 28, 1951) re- 
ports one wool man as saying: “Betcha the 
buying is being done by some big smart 
guys who know the time to buy is when 
everyone else is crying.” 

Back of this activity also lies the rumor 
that the armed forces may enter the market 
for some 2,400,000 yards of serge— 
worsted and nylon if it is for the Army, 
and worsted if it is for the Air Force. 
Also, last week the Quartermaster called 
for bids on 3,600,000 yards of 16-ounce 
worsted-nylon shirting for delivery the 
second quarter of 1952. All this helps con- 
siderably in giving a new tone to the mar- 
ket. 

a SJ * o 

Summer Street in Boston was a quiet 
place during September until the last 
week when prices at foreign auctions com- 
menced to firm. Then, the pessimism of 
wool dealers that has existed for many 
weeks past took on a little rosier tint, al- 
though they were said to be very cautiou$ 
about admitting that the low point in the 
market had been reached. Greater con- 
fidence in the future, however, was indi- 
cated. 


If values at foreign auctions continue 
steady or to rise, some interest in domestic 
wools may be seen. Just how much wool 
is. still held in western producing areas can 
only be estimated. The Commercial - Bul- 
letin of September 22nd says: “A current 
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survey gives 12 months’ Texas at over 
4,800,000 pounds, greasy, and eight 
months’ above 900,000 pounds. Some in- 
terests figure the fall clip around 5,000,000 
pounds, with qualification that it could be 
much less because of drought and possible 
lessened shearing for a slow market. Ac- 
cumulations in such States as New Mexi- 
co, Wyoming, Montana, Utah, South Da- 
kota and Oregon are believed to aggregate 
eight to ten million pounds.” 

Although some low offers have been 
made for some of these wools there have 
been no reports of actual sales. 





U. S. Grease Wool Imports 
From Australia 


HE United States imported 154,952,000 

pounds of greasy wool from Australia 
at a total value of £115,140,000 or about 
$257,913,600, during the 1950-51 season. 
During the previous season our country’s 
imports of this type of wool amounted to 
116,743,000 pounds and the total cost was 
£35,283,000 or $79,033,920. Figures on 
scoured and washed wool imports are not 
yet available. 


Half of Military Wool 
Reserve Purchased 


HE Quartermaster Corps has purchased 

56,530,524 pounds of wool out of the 
100 million-pound purchase authorized last 
fall by Congress. This fact was revealed 
by Quartermaster General Herman Feld- 
man during hearings before a Senate sub- 
committee on the 1952 appropriations bill 
for the Defense Department. The raw 
wool was converted into 40,605,630 yards 
of cloth. Total cost of purchase was 
$304,946,988. 

Of the 100-million pound authorization, 
30,000,000 pounds is to be carried as a 
raw wool reserve. Of that amount, accord- 
ing to General Feldman, the Quartermaster 
has purchased 7,837,262 pounds at $2.56 
a pound. 

The Senate subcommittee was told by 
General Feldman that the Quartermaster 
needs 13,465,000 pounds of wool which 
will be made into 11,039,045 yards of 
cloth. The balance left in the 70,000,000 
yards of cloth, the reserve goal, is suffi- 
cient to cover these requirements. 





TO HELP YOURSELF 
BUY BONDS 











“Your Wool Dollar” 


IEMPORARY fluctuations in raw wool 

prices, falsely assumed by many con- 
sumers to determine the price they pay 
for their clothing, actually are “only a 
minor element of the retail price” of ap- 
parel, The Wool Bureau points out in an 
economic -study published September 21. 
The publication, “Your Wool Dollar,” has 
been sent to men’s and women’s wear re- 
tailers, buying offices, textile mills, cloth- 
ing manufacturers, and the trade and con- 
sumer press throughout the United States, 

In graphic charts and text, the Bureau 
cites basic facts about wool’s place in our 
economy to refute what it terms “entirely 
unwarranted and false claims and predic- 
tions that wool is pricing itself out of the 
market and must be succeeded by lower 
priced fibers.” 

“In the spring of 1951, the wool fiber 
in a man’s worsted suit retailing at $65 
represented 12 percent of the retail price,” 
the study continues. “The remaining 88 
percent of the price represented the labor 
cost of making the fabric and manufactur- 
ing the suit, trimmings and lining, over- 
head, profits and distribution.” 

Of far more importance to the consumer 
than any momentary price gyration is 
wool’s position at any given time in rela- 
tion to our national economy, the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, and comparable 
prices of other basic commodities, the study 
indicates. 

The present outlook is that wool produc- 
tion for the coming year will meet world 
demands without requiring the use of 
existing inventories, according to the study. 
This estimate includes an allowance for 
more than 500 million pounds of wool on 
a grease basis for world military require- 
ments. 


Price Upswing Due to Defense 


“The abnormal and short upswing in 
wool prices at the beginning of 1951 
stemmed directly from the tremendous 
emergency purchases for our defense re- 
quirements,” the publication states. “With- 
in a few months, military textile require- 
ments alone called for some 500 million 
grease pounds of wool, all of which came 
from the balance of the 1950-51 clip, a 
large percentage of which had been sold 
before bids were requested for military 
fabrics with deliveries running into June 
30, 1952.” 

The U. S. clothing market today is po- 
tentially much larger than it was ten years 
ago, the study notes. Reasons cited are 

(Continued on page 22) 
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PURINA VISITS 


J. W. VANCE 






























J. W. Vance of Golden Hoof Farms, Coleman, 
Texas, is a progressive sheep-raiser and civic 
leader. Returning from World War I, he entered 
Texas A & M College. Following graduation, he 
farmed and, when the government showed interest 
in soil conservation during the early ’30’s, Vance 
was already busy clearing his land of mesquite and 
pear and preventing soil erosion. 


A member of many livestock associations, Vance works 
hard for better meat and wool production. His charming 
wife, known to all as Chris, is present president of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Wool Growers Association. The 
Vances’ son, Kenneth, now at college, has long taken part 
in 4-H and FFA activities and won honors at several shows. 


Mr. Vance realizes the benefits of community improvement and 
serves the Kiwanis and Board of Community Development as 

president and the Coleman County Breeder-Feeder Association 
and REA as an officer. His early soil conservation work has earned 
him chairmanship of the County Land Use Planning Committee. 


An energetic wool grower, J. W. Vance is the type of 
citizen that has made the West and the sheep industry 
strong, forward-looking. Like Abou ben Adhem, 
"may his tribe increase.” t; 


VANCE IS ANOTHER PURINA FEEDER. 


Conditioning his registered Corriedale and Suffolk ewes on Purina Range 
Checkers has helped Vance report big lamb drops of husky lambs. “‘l find 
Purina Beef Chow and home-grown grain make a fine creep feed for 
economical gains,” he adds. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Denver * Kansas City * Omaho °¢ Pocatello 








Makes a Big Difference 
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an increase of 23 million in population, 
greater employment at higher wages, a 
rise in the number of employed women, 
and gains made by families in lower in- 
come brackets. 

The expansion of our Nation’s economy 
is shown in the fact that the buying power 
generated through related increases in 
salaries and wages and disposable personal 
income from 1939 to the first half of 1951 
was reflected in increases of 256 percent 
in total retail sales and of 183 percent in 
consumer clothing expenditures. 


Wool Clothing Is Big Business 


“Men's wool clothing has always been 
big business,” the study points out in con- 





clusion. “Even though men buy on the 
average only about one-half suit a year, 
their yearly expenditures on suits are equiv- 
alent to 23% years’ expenditures on hand- 
kerchiefs, 8% years’ expenditures on ties, 
and 2% years’ expenditures on shirts. 

“Women’s wool clothing has become big 
business since World War II with the en- 
trenchment of suits and tailored clothing 
as a basic fashion. Almost 17 million wom- 
en’s and misses’ suits were produced in 
1950 compared with 4 million in 1939. A 
woman’s average yearly expenditures on 
the two most important items of her ward- 
robe—coats and suits—is equivalent to her 
expenditures on handkerchiefs -for 21-1/5 
years, on gloves for 6-4/5 years and on 
hosiery for 1% years.” 





News From Australia 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1951 
By Colin Webb 


USTRALIA’S boom era in wool has 

ended. Prices dropped 15 percent on 
June values at Sydney’s opening sale late 
in August, and have steadied at about 
$200 a 300-pound bale compared with 
last season’s maximum of $575 a bale. The 
market has firmed, but it has not settled 
down yet. Buyers are not committing them- 
selves at present rates while there is a 
chance of further falls in prices. We are 
disappointed, of course, but most of us 
admit we would be happy if the market 
firmed on present rates. This is likely 
enough because our best wools have to be 
offered yet, and buyers may yet be forced 
to compete more strongly than they have 
to date. 

Whatever happens, our national wool 
check will be about 675 million dollars 
less than last season. This will modify the 
inflationary trend of our economy and also 
mean less income tax from wool growers 
to the national treasury. Some people pre- 
dict sheep will be worth about $7.50 a 
head less than last season. 

To tell you the truth, most of us are a 
bit worried about the whole position and 
haven't summed it up properly yet. To 
quote a correspondent, “If wool prices rise, 
we will be ruined by inflation. If they fall, 
it threatens the balance of our economy. 
Why don’t we give the darned stuff away?” 

On the bright side of the picture for 
housewives, the high price of lamb has 
dropped from its 42 cents a pound, and 
some auctioneers think it will fall right 
out of the luxury price down to 14 cents 
a pound. Consumer resistance has also 
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forced down prices of some woolen goods 
in Britain. But local manufacturers are un- 
likely to reduce prices much until they 
have sold all the wool they bought at high 


values. 


LAMB EXPORTS DECREASE 


Australian meat trade leader Sir William 
Angliss reports that Australia exported 
fewer than 600,000 lamb and mutton 
carcasses to Britain this season. This num- 
ber was the lowest for 35 years—one-fifth 
of the 1947-50 average, and one-eighth of 
the average for the previous five years. 
He warned British Meat Trade Federation 
leaders that Australia might cease to ex- 
port meat by 1959. In the meantime, we 
plan to support 30 million people in this 
country some day, but are finding it harder 
to feed the eight million we have now. 


THE “MYXO” CAMPAIGN 


During the month, the virus disease 
myxomatosis has “jumped” the desert -and 
killed 95 percent of rabbits along the Hale 
River right in the center of the continent. 
No one knows how the disease got there, 
but scientists think fleas, midges, and sand 
flies and black flies have joined forces with 
mosquitoes in spreading the virus. Mean- 
while the southern states are planning a 
big “myxo” campaign against rabbits later 
in the year. 

But Tasmania has made a proclamation 
prohibiting the introducing of myxoma- 
tosis on to the island for 12 months. And 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty of 


Animals has threatened to prosecute any- 
one, including the Commonwealth Scien. 
tific and Industrial Research Organization, 
who uses the virus. The SPCA claims the 
virus is cruel to rabbits, but it is unlikely 
that the society will be able to halt the 
“myxo” campaign against Australian sheep. 
men’s worst pest. 

Foxes, floods, dingos (wild dogs) and 
kangaroos have all interfered with Austra. 
lia’s pastoral industry this month. In Jerico 
district, Queensland, packs of foxes have 
reduced lambings considerably. At Cun- 
namulla, Q., one grazier may not be able 
to mark more than six percent of his lambs. 
Foxes have killed the rest. And rifle am- 
munition to kill foxes, is very scarce in 
Brisbane. 

Two hundred horsemen have been hunt- 
ing a dingo which has killed sheep valued 
at $11,000 in four months near Inverell 
in northern New South Wales. Sheepmen 
have offered $675 for that dingo’s pelt. 

Near Pooncarie in southwest New South 
Wales, the worst kangaroo plague in his- 
tory is wrecking fences and eating out 
fodder. Starving sheep are breaking 
through fences and getting bogged in near 
dry dams. 

Near Geelong, Victoria, sheepmen skin- 
ned 500 sheep which were drowned in 
recent floods. Wool on the skins was worth 
a lot of money. 

Australia now has 115,600,000 sheep. 
This is 2,700,000 more than last year. 


After the worst August weather in Mel- 
bourne’s history, we have had fine 
weather for 12 days with temperatures up 
to 81 degrees F, and pastures are grow- 
ing fast. But a drought is feared in parts 
of Queensland and New South Wales, and 
scientists have warned sheepmen to con- 
serve more fodder elsewhere. 


During the month, Australian sheep and 
wool extension agents met at Brisbane for 
one of their most important conferences 
in history. Here are some statements from 
the meeting:— 

If drought hit Australia tomorrow, there 
would be enough fodder in the Common- 
wealth to last our sheep, cattle and horses 
for 22 days. 

One of the best ways of making more 
money by doing less work, is to feed your 
sheep once or twice a week instead of 
every day, during a drought. 

A Merino ewe must be lambed five times 
before she produces her own replacement 
in the flock under average Australian con- 
ditions. 

Wool can absorb about one third of its 
weight in water without appearing wet. 

Wool prices will probably be determined 
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Laramie, Wyoming. 





John A. Hill Memarial 


HE invaluable services to agriculture of the late Dean John A. Hill of the 
University of Wyoming are being memorialized in the form of a scholarship. 

The wool industry in particular is grateful to “the Dean” for his sound 
ready and willing advice and help, the first thoroughly practical 
range sheep culling program and the training of many of today’s leading wool 
technicians. Dean Hill worked constantly and effectively for the improvement 


This memory is being perpetuated by an endowment fund, from which 
be awarded to a worthy student (he ¢ come 
from any State or Nation) enrolled in the College of Agriculture at t 


Contributions may be assigned to the Hill Memorial Scholarship Fund, 
c/o Dean H. M. Briggs, College of Agriculture, University of Wyoming, 


Send this coupon with your check to the above address. 


e Uni- 











eventually by values at which success- 
ful substitutes, available in quantity, can 
be sold. Even at today’s high prices, the 
prime cost of producing wool is lower than 
the selling price of the cheapest substitute 
fiber. 

Dry wool fibers can be stretched 15 to 
20 percent without breaking. In water, it 
is easy to stretch a sound fiber at least 40 
percent beyond its original length. In 
hot water or steam, good quality wools can 
be stretched to double their length. 

Speculators and repacking experts make 
a lot of money by buying wool from hot, 
dry districts, and allowing it to pick up 
moisture from a humid atmosphere before 
selling it again. 

If effective rain does not fall in northern 
Queensland before April any year, sell 
some stock from there to reduce stock num- 
bers before prices fall. Do not continue 
handfeeding if rain has not fallen by the 
following March. 


Sd — * = 


The “Old Pet” of Coojar near Horsham, 
Victoria, is thought to be Australia’s oldest 
sheep. It is 18 years old and has grown 
more than half a bale of wool in its life. 
It cut 22 pounds of good quality wool this 
year. Coojar people think they should put 
up a memorial to it when it dies. But it 
still has plenty of life and butts the grand- 
children of its owner, Mr. Archie Shaw. 

—Colin Webb 





New Zealand Favors 
Price Support Plan 


EW Zealand wool growers have ap- 
proved a plan that would continue the 
auction system of selling wool but guaran- 
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tee a minimum floor price if those prevail- 
ing at-the auctions fall below such a mini- 
mum. 


South Africa has indicated it would like 
to cooperate with New Zealand in this 
proposal. Both countries regret that Aus- 
tralian growers have turned the proposal 
down. 


British Growers Oppose 
Wool Marketing Plan 


REAT Britain’s wool marketing plan is 

meeting with considerable criticism 
from producers. The arrangement between 
the British Wool Marketing Board and the 
growers is: The Board guarantees a fixed 
price for the season’s clip. For 1950-51 
that price was 27 pence or about 32 cents. 
Ninety percent of all profit from the wool 
above the fixed price is pooled as a reserve 
and ten percent placed at the disposal of 
the Board. The 90 percent profit on the 
1950-51 clip was, in our money, around 
$33,280,028 and the ten percent allocated 
to the Board amounted to $3,697,780, mak- 
ing the total $36,977,808. One criticism 
against the plan is that the value of the 
pound sterling is decreasing all the time 
and that the surplus accumulated might 
not be worth that much in five’ years, the 
time at which any profit between the fixed 
price and the price actually paid over the 
period is to be distributed. Protests were 
lodged against the scheme in London in 
August. Consideration of the suggestions 
made by the 100 farmers at the meeting 
was promised after the new Board was 
organized. 








HOTEL OR MOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
December 4, 5, 6, 1951 — Portland, Oregon 


(The convention runs through the 7th, but most reservations will be for only 3 days: 4th, 5th & 6th.) 


Mail to: Harold A. Cohn, Housing Chairman 
Convention Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 
Please reserve...............- room(s) for..........-..... person(s). Twin Beds............-.. 
Dble Bed................. 


A $5.00 DEPOSIT SHOULD ACCOMPANY EACH ROOM RESERVATION. PLEASE 
MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: CHAIRMAN, HOUSING COMMITTEE. 
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The Fall Ram Sales 


Wyoming State Sale 


UYERS laid down over $241,000 for 

the 1399 rams offered at the 23rd an- 
nual Wyoming Ram Sale in Casper, Sep- 
tember 18 and 19, 1951, bringing the 
range ram average to $170 per head, and 
that for studs to $301.63, and making it 
the highest sale ever held in Wyoming. 
Sale topper at $1050 was a Rambouillet 
stud yearling consigned by Rodney I. Port, 
Sundance, Wyoming. Two pens of Ram- 
bouillets brought the top pen price of $450 
per head. They were consigned by Rod- 
ney I. Port and Covey, Bagley, Dayton of 
Cokeville, Wyoming. Sale was moved this 
year for the first time to the Central Wyo- 


SUMMARY OF WYOMING RAM SALE 
September 18-19, 1951 


(Preliminary averages released 
by Wyoming Wool Growers Assn.) 


Avg. per 
: Head 

Rambouillet Range Rams 

SE ee $224.00 

I idee cceciinnicpnenssesn 112.65 
Hampshire Range Rams 

(oats) et 108.00 

| EE eer 52.14 
Suffolk Range Rams 

| a ee 146.38 

IN cited hc sudabiliehg atiacccasieapevai 67.23 
Corriedale Range Rams 

Fa eee 111.90 

ae SNES 60.37 


Lincoln-Rambouillet Crossbreds...... 206.40 
Columbia Range Rams 


RUIN Sik birechtecinvedcnsitnnonstlecusicbe 133.70 
| OA SIRES eee rane ewer 128.35 
Targhee Range Rams 
NE «siltiasseriievenesonieovbssintings 142.70 
Panama Range Rams 
Co eee 218.60 
Columbia-Rambouillet Crossbreds.. 201.50 
Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds_ ...... 80.00 
AVERAGES 
Avg. per 
Head 
1372 Range Rams ...............--.-.------ $170.00 
eS ee 301.63 
TOTAL. SALES. .............. $241,000.00 
24 


ming Fair Grounds. Col. Earl O. Walter, 
Filer, Idaho, again served as auctioneer. 
The sale is sponsored by the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association under the man- 
agement of J. B. Wilson. Averages are 
shown in the table. 


Idaho Range Ram Sale 


HEEPMEN from four States filled the 
bleachers at the Pocatello (Idaho) 

Range Ram Sale, September 22nd, and 
paid $66,190 for the 428 head sold, a 
$154.64 per head average. As in all of the 
sales sponsored by the Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers Association, quality was again evident, 
and as in other sales this year, the demand 
for whiteface rams is evident in the sale 
averages below. 

Top price of the sale, however, was 
paid for a pen of Suffolk yearlings con- 
signed by T. B. Burton, Cambridge, Ida- 
ho, and purchased by Joe Sainz, Soda 
Springs. This pen of five brought $405 
per head. James Laidlaw & Sons, Inc., 
Muldoon, Idaho, topped the Panama sale 
with a pen of five yearlings at $325 per 
head. Top Columbia price was $300 per 
head, paid for a pen of four yearlings con- 
signed by Harry H. Mays, Howe, and 
purchased by Lewis Taylor, Rexburg. C. 
N. Carlsen & Son, Ovid, sold a Hampshire 
stud at $125, purchased by A. R. Linford, 


Raymond. Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, 
sold the top Suffolk-Hampshire pen of 
yearlings at $230 per head. Ted Thomp- 
son, Cokeville, Wyoming, was successful 
bidder. 

Idaho Association President, David Lit- 
tle, presided over the dinner meeting held 
in the Bannock Hotel following the sale, 
where growers were given an opportunity 
to eat some delicious roast lamb and also 
hear about late developments affecting the 
industry. 

—E. E. Marsh 


Montana’s Sale 


HE largest crowd of sheepmen ever to 

hit the “cow town” of Miles City sat 
on the seats of the Eastern Montana Fair- 
ground pavilion and set up new records 
for the Montana Ram Sale. The date was 
September 24th when 581 rams sold for 
an average of $177.25 and a total of 
$102,985. 

Two rams from two breeders sold for 
$500 each to vie for top selling ram honors. 
A registered Columbia ram from Bill De- 
necke’s Rambouillet Company, Bozeman, 
Montana, sold to John Edwards, Jr., Buffa- 
lo, and another Columbia yearling from 
the R. E. Brown, Bozeman, breeding flock 
sold to Mrs. Bert Kaufman, Alzada, at 
this record figure. 





POCATELLO SALE AVERAGES 














1950 1951 

Numbe A Numb Aver 
BREED Sold pe Sold er 
eer ee 75 $110.53 79 $244.36 
Panama Ram Lambs ......................-.-- 41 106.59 35 190.00 
nN tes ee Sas 1 125.00 1 250.00 
Columbia Yearlings ..........................-- 9 90.56 8 275.00 
NII III 8996.67. celsteee nates bags 4 | “ee 1 300.00 
Warhill—2-year-olds  -............-...--20.20-+-+ 5 55.00 | 10 150.00 
EE RR 74 204.73 115 157.86 
Samo Ram Lanibe ............................. 134 105.59 109 99.19 
TUNIS tahoe ot a a} | Se ee 2 122.50 
Hampshire Yearlings ...................-..-.-. 38 86.32 33 82.12 
Hampshire Ram Lambs ...................... 18 56.67 cote St ANT BOSS 
Hampshire _ | _EERSE e cee aetene 1 55.00 1 125.00 
Suffolk-Hampshire Yearlings .............. 9 119.44 25 116.40 
Suffolk-Hampshire Ram Lambs .......... 48 63.07 9 115.29 

453 $138.98 428 $154.64 
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Bert Kaufman, Alzada, purchased one 
of the two top selling pens of rams, a 
group of five Columbia yearlings, at $325. 
They were another consignment from the 
Rambouillet Company, who averaged $320 
on their total entries. Hughes Livestock 
Company, Stanford, sold a pen of Targhees 
also at the $325 per head figure. Buyer 
was James Courtney, Albion. 

The ram sale was sponsored by the 
Montana Wool Growers Association, with 
Everett Shuey, Helena, as manager. Ken 
Counzelmen, Bozeman, was the auctioneer. 
Fifteen breeders consigned the 581 rams 
sold in the second annual sale. While most 
of the consignments were bought by Mon- 
tana sheepmen, purchases were also made 
by buyers from Idaho, and North and 
South Dakota. 

The 511 whitefaced rams averaged 
$188.34 each and the 70 blackfaced rams, 
$96.36 each. 

—E. E. Marsh 


MONTANA SALE AVERAGES 


Avg. per 
Head 

ETO CRONIES 5-2 noone eee $209.32 
UII sisi scnsesitensorocwenenipesse 180.29 
85 Rambouillets ............................ 182.06 
11 Columbia-Rambouillets -......... 205.00 
75 Lincoln-Rambouillets -............. 163.67 
43 Hampgshires ...............:.............. 82.79 
i ili ele a id dt A 117.96 
581 $177.25 


SUMMARY OF ABOVE: 


511 Whiteface Rams 
70 Blackface Rams ...................... 


raise AERIS NE $188.34 
96.36 
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A two-year-old Targhee ram that brought 
$810 at the Dubois sale. It was top for Targ- 
hees. The purchaser, Henry S. Hibbard of 
the Sieben Live Stock Company of Helena 
is shown.—NWGA Photo 
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‘At $405 per head, this pen of five Suffolk yearlings had top billing at the Pocatello, Idaho, 





range ram sale. T. B. Burton of Cambridge, Idaho, sold the rams to Joe Sainz of Soda 
Springs, Idaho; Mr. Sainz in background. NWGA Photo 


Sale at the U.S. Sheep 
Experiment Station 


UYERS from eight States took the entire 

offering at the U. S. Sheep Experiment 
Annual Sale on September 27, comprising 
874 mature ewes and ewe lambs, and 313 
Columbia, Targhee and Rambouillet rams 
at over $112,000. Six hundred forty-three 
mature ewes and ewe lambs went to E. B. 
Thompson, Milan, Missouri, for a total of 
$28,068. All aged miscellaneous ewes 
made an average of $60 and the ewe 
lambs $43. Bailey & Flannagan, Junction 
City, Oregon, took the top lot of 12 Colum- 
bia aged ewes at $150. The average price 
of 35 Columbia aged registered ewes was 
$132. 

The three hundred and thirteen rams 
sold for an average price of $218.45 and 
grossed $68,375. E. B. Thompson took 
the top ram of the sale, a Columbia at 
$1350. The four top Columbia rams made 
an average of $1050. The Mount Haggin 
Livestock Company, Anaconda, Montana, 
purchased the second and third top rams 
at $1025 and $950 respectively and the 
Cokeville Land and Livestock Company, 
Cokeville, Wyoming, took one at $890. 
Twenty-nine aged and yearling Columbia 
rams selling as singles made an average of 
$449.14 and all 97 Columbia rams selling 
as singles and in lots of five averaged 
$307.97. Asa A. Perkes, Leslie, Idaho, 
took the top pen of five at $275 each. 

The Sieben Live Stock Company, 
Helena, Montana, took the top Targhee 
ram at $810. The major portion of 22 
yearling and five aged rams selling at an 









One of the two $500 Columbia rams that 
topped the Montana Ram Sale. This one, 
consigned by the Rambouillet Company (W. 
A. Denecke) of Bozeman, was purchased by 
John M. Edwards, Jr., (left) and E. O. John- 
son, both of Buffalo, Montana. R. E. Brown 
of Bozeman sold the other to Mrs. Bert Kauf- 
man of Alzada, Montana.—NWGA Photo 

average of $416 was taken by the Sieben 
Live Stock Co., E. B. Thompson, Milan, 
Missouri; John P. Dodd, Wyarno, Wyo- 
ming; Charles Redd, LaSal, Utah; Mt. 
Haggin Livestock Co., Anaconda, Mon- 
tana; The Hughes Livestock Co., Stanford, 
Montana, and Leo Pfister, Node, Wyo- 
ming. John P. Dodd, Wyarno, Wyoming, 
took the top pen of five rams at $265 each 
and The Little Land and Livestock Co., 
Howe, Idaho and Dan Fulton, Ismay, Mon- 
tana, each took a pen of five at $260. The 
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overall average of 101 single and range 
Targhee rams was $260. 

The Hughes Livestock Co., Stanford, 
Montana, bid $360 to get the top Ram- 
bouillet ram (polled). Eighteen single and 
97 range Rambouillet rams sold for an 
average price of $106.43. 


Wyoming Columbia Sale 

ITH a sale average of $380 for 11 rams 

and $167 for 87 ewes, the second an- 
nual stud ewe and stud ram sale of the 
Wyoming Purebred Columbia Association 
held at the 1951 Wyoming State Fair at 
Douglas, August 31, was acclaimed an out- 
standing success. 

Highlighting the bidding was a $675 top 
for a yearling ram bought by R. V. Mar- 
quiss and Sons of Gillette from the William 
B. Snyder estate at Lovell. 

Willet Keyser, Sundance, paid the high- 
est price of $330 for an outstanding year- 
ling ewe consigned by Frank Curtis of 
Wolf. 

Curtis, association president, also reveal- 
ed that 29 single-ewe entries averaged 
$191; four pens of five, $125; four pens of 
three, $183; eleven pens of two, $180; 
and one pén of four, $125. The all-sale 
average was $193, and total proceeds were 
$18,880. 

The top pen of three ewes was bought 
by H. J. Jolley, Baggs, Wyoming, from the 
Snyder estate. In the pens of two, brisk 
bidding on Curtis yearlings featured a sale 
price of $320 per head by Ed Willard of 
Gillette. 

Tony Fellhauer, association secretary and 
Wyoming Agricultural Extension Service 
livestock specialist, pointed out that the 
buyers from Colorado, Nebraska, and Wyo- 
ming appreciated the announcements of 
1951 shearing date and wool grade on each 
entry. —University of Wyoming 


South Dakota Event 


P priority for future Western South 

Dakota Stud Ram Show-Sales held at 
Newell, South Dakota, will be larger quar- 
ters, it was decided following the 1951 
annual show and sale, which was held at 
the U.-S. Newell Field Station, September 
14th and 15th. F 

Station Superintendent and Show Secre- 
tary Harry E. Weakly reports the sixth an- 
nual western show broke all records—for 
entries, prices paid and attendance. 

Held in conjunction with the Great 
Plains Future Farmers of America Judging 
Contest, the stud ram show and sale drew 
entries from North and South Dakota, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Iowa, and Nebraska. 

Whitefaces, as in other sales this year, 
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were in heaviest demand, although grand 
championship and reserve championship 
honors were won by blackface stud rams. 
Frank Swope, Orient, South Dakota, breed- 
er, won the $100 grand championship prize 
with a Hampshire yearling, while the Hart- 
ley Stock Farms, Page, North Dakota, 
won the $50 reserve championship prize 
with a yearling Suffolk. Richman Jones, 
Whitewood, South Dakota, was successful 
bidder on the grand champion at $180, 
while Harold H. Strand, Ellendale, North 
Dakota, secured the champion Suffolk at 





$325. —F. Lyn Gladstone 
SOUTH DAKOTA AVERAGES 
Numb Numb Average 
Breed Entered Sold Price 
Stud Ram Show: 
Corriedale 13 12 $171.17 
Columbia 19 17 228.53 
Rambouillet 9 7 265.00 
Hampshire 9 ig 100.70 
Suffolk 14 1 825.00 
All Breeds 74 44 200.00 
Range Ram Sale: 
Corriedale 29 29 141.83 
Columbia 39 39 134.21 
Rambouillet 32 2 80.00 
Suffolk 25 4 80.00 
Hampshire 3 3 50.00 
All Breeds 128 ti 





131.03 


Craig, Colorado, Sale 

T the Ninth Annual Craig Ram Sale, 

Craig, Colorado, October Ist, 586 rams 
went through the ring for a total of 
$89,295, or for an overall average of 
$152.38 to set a new record average for 
the sale. The largest number of rams, 627, 
sold at Craig in 1950 for an average of 
$112.38 per head. 

The top single stud of the ninth annual 
sale was a yearling Rambouillet consigned 
by Joe Fernandez, Alamosa, Colorado, and 
sold to Byron C. Ottosen, Meeker, Colora- 
do- at $510. The top pen of the sale was 
5 Columbia range yearlings consigned by 
Mark B. Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah and 
sold to 2-Bar Ranch, Craig, Colorado at 
$435 per head. 

A total of 41 lots of wooled-breeds includ- 
ing Columbia yearlings, Rambouillet year- 
lings, Corriedale yearlings, Targhee year- 
lings, and Columbia lambs were sold with- 
out a single lamb or yearling bringing less 
than $100 per head. These included a 
total of 197 head. 

Tops and averages for the sale were as 
follows: 

Columbia studs—top $290, 3 head aver- 

age $260 

Columbia yearling pens—top $435, 75 

head averaged $294 


Columbia lambs in pen—top $160 pe 
head, average $121.66 

Rambouillet studs—1 at $510 

Rambouillet pens — top $205, 44 year. 
lings, average $181 

Corriedale studs — top $285, 2 average 
$242.50 

Corriedale pens — top $310 per head, 
32 head average $183 

Targhee yearling pens — top $210, 10 
head average $200 

Suffolk studs — top $500, 5 head aver- 
age $376 

Suffolk yearling pens — top $350 per 
head, 202 head average $181 per head 

Hampshire studs — top $300 for a lamb 
stud prospect, 4 head average $201.25 

Hampshire yearling pens — top $160 per 
head, 119 head average $83.60 

Hampshire-Suffolk crossbred yearlings— 
top $125 per head, 59 head average 
$72.11 

The Craig Ram Sale is sponsored by the 


Routt-Moffat Wool Growers Association. 
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Colorado State Sale 
Offers 480 Rams 


NTRIES were closed in the Fifth Colo- 

rado Ram Sale with 480 rams, con- 
sisting of 108 lots, consigned. This sale is 
sponsored annually by the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association for the benefit of the 
industry. 

The 1951 sale is very representative— 
there are Rambouillets, Suffolks, Colum- 
bias, Hampshires, Corriedales, and Hamp- 
Suffolk Crosses. The sale will offer a broad 
spread of pen sizes as well as the good 
distribution of breeds. Consignments run 
from 2 to 10 head per pen; there is a 
total of 19 stud rams, at least one stud in 
each breed. 

One of the main attractions at the sale 
will be a special stud entry from “down 
under.” This Corriedale stud, consigned 
from New Zealand, is an outstanding ram 
by New Zealand standards and will give 
western sheepmen an opportunity for com- 
parison which is seldom available. The 
ram carries a 12-month fleece which is 
a little finer than the average American 
Corriedale. He may be seen before the 
sale at the Bonvue Ranch of Ernie Ram- 
stetter, at Golden, Colorado. 

The sale will commence at 9:30 A.M., 
Wednesday, October 24, under auctioneer 
Colonel Earl O. Walter of Filer, Idaho, 
in the Lamont Sales Pavilion on Lafayette 
Street, between 46th and 47th Avenues, 
Denver. 

Sale catalogues may be had upon re- 
quest to the Colorado Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, Box 6650, Denver 16, Colorado. 
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“IUSDA Urges Use of Scourable Paint 
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KEMP'S 


BRANDING 
LIQUID 


SCOURS OUT 





PROFIT BOOST PROMISED WOOL RAISERS AS FIRST 
LANOLIN-BASED BRANDING PAINT ENDS OLD SCOURING 


PROBLEM 


A bigger financial return on raw wool is in store 
for sheep raisers. U. S. Department of Agriculture 
officials, after years of intensive research, suggest 
use of lanolin formula as long sought solution for 
a branding paint durable enough to withstand 
range conditions and be distinguishable for mini- 
mum of one year and still be completely removable 
in ordinary scouring solution. This means lower 
handling costs for the mills who in turn will be 
willing to pay more to the wool growers who use 
scourable paint. This announcement explains the 
sweeping popularity and success of KEMP’S Brand- 
ing Liquid with sheepmen throughout the country— 
the first fully perfected and tested branding paint 
containing lanolin. 


Eliminates Salvaging Cost 
at Mills 


Use of non-scourable branding paints necessitates 
additional costly cleaning operations at the mills. 
These tedious operations are conservatively esti- 


mated to represent a loss to the mills of many 
thousands of dollars annually with no positive as- 
surance that all stains will be removed. KEMP’S 
. . « KEMP’S scours out! 


eliminates this loss 











KEMP’S Saves You Money— 
Brands More Sheep Per Gallon 


Sheepmen acclaim Kemp’s Branding Liquid as ideal 
in every respect. There’s no need to brand more 
than once a year because KEMP’S stays on. . 

withstands rain, snow, sunshine, dust storms, im- 
mersion in sheep dip and harsh physical treatment. 
Kemp’s is stable; won‘t flow from point of applica- 
tion. Contains just the right amount of coloring 
pigment so that brand mark will remain legible 
and still scourability. What's 
KEMP’S costs less than ineffective brands because 


not affect more, 


you can brand more sheep per gallon. 








9 out of 10 Sheep in Leading Sheep- 
Raising States Now Branded with 
KEMP‘S! Results Are Sensational ! 


In the last few years, an improvement has been 
noted in the amount of paint present in Texas 
wools. KEMP’S is THE most widely used brand- 
ing liquid in Texas. Wool growers all over the 
country now depend upon KEMP’S exclusively 
and here’s why: 


Brands More Sheep Per Gallon 

Stays On For A Year or Longer 

Scours Out in Ordinary Scouring Solution 
Does Not Mat or Harm Fibres or Hide 

6 Bright, Lasting Colors Easy to Distinguish 


Easy to Apply — Won’t Cake in Can or on 
Sheep 


Brands Wet or Dry Sheep 














Sheepmen Praise KEMP’S — 
First Truly Scourable Paint 


“lve used it ever since it was manufactured. Will 
use it again next year.” 


—Noble Holcomb, Richmond, Oregon 
“Kemp‘s Branding Liquid does all claimed for it.” 
—A. H. Dean, Buffalo, South Dakota 

“Kemp’s is the best | have ever used.” 
—A,. D. Jones, Roswell, New Mexico 


“It fills all requirements of the woolen mills.” 
—G. W. Watson, Napa, California 


“| have used several brands of sheep paint, but 
find Kemp’s Branding Liquid best of all and now 
do not buy any other brand.” 

—J. F. Hardman, Unity, Oregon 


KEMP‘S IS SAFE TO USE 


Agricultural now caution wool raisers 
against use of inferior grades of paint. These 
paints often contain acids that actually burn the 
sheep’s back and ruin the fibres. KEMP’S is com- 
pletely free of harmful ingredients. 


experts 


6 Brilliant Colors Including 
New Orange Color 


KEMP’S colors are brighter; last longer, remain 
legible and never stain the wool. Extra-long last- 
ing quality makes KEMP’S invaluable in determining 
ownership of stray animals; eliminates trouble and 
loss of indistinct brands. Available in 6 colors: 
Red, Black, Green, Blue, Yellow plus the popular 
new Orange color. 


KEMP’S All-Time Favorite 


KEMP’S is manufactured by a firm enjoying world- 
wide fame for its complete line of quality agricul- 
tural products, William Cooper & Nephews, Inc. 
KEMP’S is revolutionizing sheep branding methods 
because this top grade paint. means more money 
for wool growers. For greater economy, for greater 
brightness, for greater earnings from your wool, 
always use KEMP’S, the scientifically formulated 
lanolin base branding liquid that stays on and 
scours out. 

Available in 5 gallon, one gallon, % gallon and 
quart metal containers with handy metal bails. 








KEMP’S IS FIRST AGAIN -- LANOLIN BASED 


October, 1951 
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September Lamb Market 


CENTRAL MARKET PRICES 


E September market was again an 

active one for feeder lambs, with de- 
mand exceeding supply and prices above 
those paid for fat lambs. However, some 
lull in feeder buying did develop late in 
the month. The peak run of range lambs 
from northwestern Colorado also got under 
way at the Denver Market. The second 
week of September that market received 
the largest supply of range lambs for the 
season to date, with over 50 percent feed- 
ers. The South St. Paul market also re- 
ceived a good volume of Washington 
lambs during the month. 

Good to prime spring slaughter lambs 
sold on various markets during the month 
largely in a $29 to $32.75 price range. A 
moderate volume did sell at Denver the 
first week of September at $32.75 to $33. 
Cull to good spring lambs cleared on vari- 
ous markets mostly in a $15 to $31 range. 
Good to prime shorn yearlings brought 
$27 to $29.50, although several loads of 
choice to prime 177- to 120-pound North- 
western yearlings with mostly fall shorn 
pelts did sell the second week of Septem- 
ber at $29.75 to $30. 

Good and choice shorn slaughter ewes 
at the public markets moved largely in a 
$13.50 to $16 price range. Cull and utili- 
‘ty ewes brought $8 to $14.50. 

Good and choice feeder lambs sold 
readily at $30.50 to $35. At Denver the 
first week of September, 30 carloads of 
62- to 85-pound Colorado feeders sold 
from $32 to $34 and up to $34.25 was 
paid for feeders on that market the first 
week of September. At Omaha the third 
week of September a 3000-head string of 
good and choice 76- to 78-pound Wyoming 
feeder lambs reached $35. Medium to 
choice feeder lambs cleared at various 
points from $20 to $32. Yearling feeders 
brought $20 to $27.50. Good and choice 
ewe lambs at public markets sold during 
September at $33 to $34.50. The latter 
price was paid at Omaha the last week of 
September for one lot of choice 94-pound 
blackface ewe lambs. 

Yearling breeding ewes sold mostly from 
$30 to $33; two- and three-year olds $24 
to $28; short-term to solid-mouth offerings, 
$15 to $27. 


COUNTRY CONTRACTING 
Pacific Northwest 
Feeder lambs moved mostly in a $30 
to $31 price range. Mixed fats and feed- 
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ers sold at $80 and $30.50. One load of 
60-pound feeder lambs in central Idaho 
brought $31.60. Several sales of fat lambs 
in central Oregon were reported at $29.50 
at the ranch. Short-term breeding ewes 
were purchased at $20 per head country 
point and destined to Iowa. One load of 
whiteface yearling breeding ewes brought 
$46 per head with the buyer paying the 
freight to central Washington. Several 
small lots of ewe lambs were reported 


—_—_—_—om 











LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 


turned on breeding account at $32 per 
head. 


California 

Clover lambs in the Oakdale region, 
grading choice to prime and with No. | 
pelts brought $29.50 to $30 with four per- 
cent shrink from the ranch weight. From 
the Los Banos region a few small lots of 
yearling ewes, bred to lamb in October, 
sold at $50 to $60 per head. 


LPPLPA PAPI PPP 


Lamb is Easily and Completely Digested 


Individual Lamb-Mushroom Casseroles 


Mashed Potatoes 


Frenched Green Beans 


Waldorf Salad 


Hard Rolls 


Butter or Margarine 


Black Walnut Torte 


Coffee 


Milk 


Individual Lamb-Mushroom Casseroles 


2 pounds boneless lamb, 
cut in l-inch cubes 
3 tablespoons lard or drippings 
1% teaspoons salt 
1/8 teaspoon pepper 


1% cups water 

% teaspoon paprika 

1 small can mushrooms 
2 to 3 tablespoons flour 
Fried noodles 


Brown meat in lard or drippings. Season. Add waiter, cover closely and cook 
slowly for 1 hour. Add paprika and mushrooms. Cook 15 minutes. Thicken re- 


mainder of liquid for gravy. Remove to heated casseroles. Serve topped with fried 
noodles. 6 to 8 servings. 


Individual Lamb-Stushroem Casseroles 
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The Nation Bids 
On Your Livestock 





When You Sell at the 


THE SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 


“Home Market for the Great Northwest’ 
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Montana 

Wether lambs in the Martinsdale area 
were purchased at $32.50; in the Harrison 
area, $32.25; and near Wilsall $30. Near 
Bainville 525 aged ewes sold for October 
15th delivery at $22 per head. Near Glas- 
gow 950 whiteface ewe lambs brought 
$40. Around 20,000 whiteface wether 
lambs in the Miles City area were reported 
sold for late September delivery at $32.50 
to $33. Other whiteface wether lamb sales 
in Montana were at $32 to $33. White- 
face ewe lambs in the Milligan area 
brought $41. Whiteface yearling ewes sold 
in Montana during September at $40 to 
$43 per head. Fifteen hundred blackface 
yearling ewes were reported sold at $33 
per head. 


South Dakota 

In northwestern South Dakota 800 
wether lambs for late September delivery 
brought $32.50. A small lot of lambs was 
also reported sold in western South Da- 
kota at $31.50. 


Colorado and Wyoming 

Two bands of weighty lambs on the 
Western Slope of Colorado were contract- 
ed at $31.50 and $32 straight across, for 
September and October delivery. The 
heaviest of these are expected to average 
over 90 pounds at delivery time. In Wyo- 
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ming a sizable string of lambs was con- 
tracted near Casper for fall delivery at 
$33.85 and resold at a profit to a northern 
Colorado lamb feeder. Near Sheridan, 
Wyoming, 4200 whiteface ewe lambs 


Texas 


Sales for current delivery included 400 
mixed lambs $31; 450 wether lambs $30; 
and 300 ewe lambs $33. 


























brought $40 to $42. —E. E. Marsh 
Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 
Total U. S. Inspected 1951 1950 
Slaughter, First Eight Months......2.2.........2...c-.eceo-0-+ 6,412,750 7,708,718 
Lae. Se CERES S- SILIS SS oe nr ie Sea eee Sept. 22 Sept. 23 
ee eel 189,283 224,899 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring) : 
ie eae oC Stk Letra $31.50 $27.68 
oe LS eee ee a ae 30.50 26.17 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices 
Prime, 40 to SO pounds ...............c-ccceccccessseceae 65.00 54.85 
Choice, 40 to 50 pounds .................--..:ececeeeee 65.00 53.85 
Federally Inspected Slaughter—August 
1951 1950 
So aa Pi SAEED CNTR re Ey etal ps MC, ee 1,063,868 1,183,844 
CID. scitcaniniXdecsesaheneet ee ataice taba eandbeedalatiicenn 421,836 484,247 
GS = indices Lie aa 4,235,663 3,625,541 
Eig GE EID ences een sevinpteivntlinchincnergiioimion 888,863 1,076,448 
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Oregon and Washington Auxiliaries Plan For 
National Convention 





The Oregon Wool Growers Auxiliary was joined by a carload of Washington Auxiliary 
members in a meeting on the lawn at the home of Mrs. A. S. Boyd, past president of the 
Oregon Auxiliary in Baker on July 25, 1951. Plans for entertaining the National Auxiliary 
in Portland, December 4-7, were the first order of business. The results of the planning 
will be told next month. 


The entire group is shown above and in the close-up below are: (standing, left to right) 
Mrs. Hankins, Baker (Oregon) County president: Mrs. Ira Staggs, past Oregon State presi- 
dent; Mrs. Leonard Longmire, former National Auxiliary secretary, Washington; Mrs. A. S. 
Boyd, past Oregon State president: Mrs. Hand of Washington; and Mrs. V. D. Scott, 
secretary-treasurer of the Oregon Auxiliary. (Seated, left to right) Mrs. Longmire of Wash- 
ington; Mrs. W. H. Roberts of Washington, former National Auxiliary president; Mrs. 
James Fletcher, Washington Auxiliary president; Mrs. Floyd Fox, Oregon Auxiliary presi- 
dent, and Pete Obiague, most loyal supporter of the Women’s Auxiliary and indeed of 
all the sheep industry’s organizations. His presence at the planning meeting assures “a 
good time for all.” 
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“Queen of the Woolies” 


HE ladies’ luncheon at the National Con. | 
vention in Portland will have as enter- 


tainment the “Queen of the Woolies” show, 
The “Queen of the Woolies” will not be a 
“contest” or “style show” but a talent show, 
strictly for entertainment. 

An Auxiliary member from each State 
will sing, dance, play an instrument, pres- 
ent a reading, skit, or what-have-you, seri- 
ous or humorous. She will wear a woolen 
garment, not necessarily made by herself, 

The National “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contestants and the men will be in- 
vited to the show. 

Each State President is requested to send 
the names and addresses of entrants to 
Mrs. O. T. Evans, chairwoman, 1519 South 
Walnut, Casper, Wyoming, as soon as pos- 
sible. —Mrs. O. T. Evans 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
HE South Dakota Auxiliary is making 
plans for the annual “Make It Yourself 
With Wool” contest November 19th and 
20th at Belle Fourche and hope it will be 
the largest yet. 


TEXAS 

OMEN of the Lampasas area enter- 

tained the women of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Auxiliary at their quarter- 
ly meeting June 8-9. Entertainment for 
the Women’s Auxiliary and the regular 
meeting were held in the Hostess House in 
Hancock Park. Mrs. Stanley Walker of 
Lampasas made the welcome address and 
Mrs. Henry Newman of Coleman gave the 
response. Mrs. R. L. Walker, president of 
the Texas Auxiliary, presided at the busi- 
ness session. Mrs. Oscar Neunhoffer and 
Mrs. Ross Snodgrass, both of Kerrville, 
made wool and mohair reports. They de- 
scribed the wool show in Harper. 

A legislative report from Mrs. E. S. May- 
er of Sonora was read. Mrs. Mayer has 
received an official proclamation from the 
Governor designating the first week in Oc- 
tober as Texas Wool and Mohair Week. 

Mrs. Hondo Crouch of Comfort and 
Miss Sue Flanagan of San Angelo told of 
current publicity plans and of the May 
meeting with the Wool Bureau Educational 
Director, Mrs. Edna Brandau. 

4-H Winner 

Gypsy Smith, wearing a tailored two- 
piece suit of steel gray wool and mohair, 
was the recipient of a special award for 
wool and mohair entrants at the State 4-H 
Dress Revue. She won the material for her 
suit as a winner in the Junior Division of 
the area “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
show at Fredricksburg. 

She plans to use the material awarded 
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as the 4-H prize for a dress which she will 
enter this fall in the “Make It Yourself 
With Wool” contest. 

lr planning the Texas Wool and Mohair 
Festival, to be held at Kerrville, October 8, 
4, 5, and 6, all the color and glamour of 
the wool and mohair industry will be de- 
picted. The highlight of the four-day festi- 
val will be the naming of the Texas Wool 
and Mohair Shepherdess. The activities will 
take place at the Corral Club and a varied 
program is being worked out to interest 
everyone. 

Among the special features will be dis- 
plays of hand-made articles for home use 
in the downtown Kerrville stores and a 
demonstration of weaving with wool and 
mohair. 





California Contest Plans 
HE California Wool Growers Association 
is completing plans for its first “Make 
It Yourself—With Wool” contest. To assist 
in bringing the event to a successful head 
at the California convention at the Palace 
Hotel in San Francisco October 31st to 
November Ist, local committees have been 
appointed by Mrs. J. L. Fourness of Sacra- 
mento and Mrs. W. K. Wirth of Woodland, 
the State co-chairmen. They are as fol- 
lows: 


Mrs. Joseph Russ, Jr., Ferndale; Mrs. 


Joseph R. Cook, Petrolia, and Mrs. Frank 
G. Williams, Hydesville, all of Humboldt 
County. 





Miss California of 1951, Patricia Lehman of 
Sacramento, an ardent sponsor of wool as 
a material for dressmaking, shown here 
examining a bolt of yardage in the popular 
fall plaid. 
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Mrs. Sandra Rosa, Rt. 8, Box 80, Wood- 
land, and Mrs. Robt. Reiff, Rt. 8, Box 605, 
Woodland, Yolo County. 

Mrs. Steven Jaurena, Box 255, Chico, 
Butte County. 

Mrs. Ray Talbott,.Los Banos, Merced 
County. 

Mrs. Bert B. Banta, Rt. 
Tracy, San Joaquin County. 

Mrs. Ervin E. Vassar, Dixon, Solano 
County. 

Mrs. V. C. Robinson, 1351 University 
Dr., Menlo Park, San Mateo County. 

Mrs. Estelle M. Crawford, Secretary, San 
Joaquin District Wool Growers Association, 
Fresno, Fresno County. 

The area contests will be held from Oc- 
tober 8th through October 20th and the 30 
winners of junior and senior honors in those 
contests will compete for State honors and 
prizes valued at $1500 in San Francisco. 
The two State winners will go on to the 
National Style Show at Portland, Oregon, 
December 4, 5, 6 and 7. National awards 
include scholarships and cash prizes. 

Good wishes are extended to California 
in this, its first contest. 


1, Box 795, 





UTAH 
Salt Lake City Chapter 
7": Salt Lake Chapter of the Utah Wool 
Growers Auxiliary got off to a rousing 
start when they met at the home of their 
president, Mrs. Emory Smith, September 
12th. Five of the officers acted as hostesses, 
supplying the luncheon for 28 members, 


who each paid one dollar and the money 
was turned over to the treasury. 

Guest speaker was Mrs. Rulon M. San- 
ders, who gave a timely and useful demon- 
stration on how to renovate, trim, and re- 
style old hats. 

Current events pertaining to our in- 
dustry were also featured. 





Salt Lake’s Early Contest 


A new plan was undertaken this year for 
the first time in the Salt Lake City area 
of the “Make It Yourself With Wool” con- 
test. After having held the area contest in 
the fall for several years, it was decided to 
try a “Spring” run-off to see if more of the 
local high school girls would not be ready 
to enter. Most of the sewing on wool in 
the schools is done after the first of the year 
and it has been found that there is very 
little time in the fall after school begins for 
the girls to complete a wool garment be- 
fore the contest ends. 

The initial test of this new idea was 
proclaimed a success by officers in charge, 
though they had the handicap of having 
had two contests within one school year, 
since one was held last November for last 
year’s contest. This year’s contest concluded 
with a style show in the Tribune-Telegram 
Auditorium on May 29th. Thirty-six entries 
modeled some outstanding garments and 
six best ones chosen to represent the area 
in the State finals held this fall. The win- 


ners are pictured below. 





Salt Lake City Winners: (Left to right) Joane Glad, Carol Nulph, Nancy Heath, 
Lois Graham, Annette Smith, and Shirley Kriegel. - 
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This Month’s Quiz: 


In order to meet rapidly growing demand, the objective of the 
sheep industry has become — Increased Production of Wool and 
Lamb. So far as you personally are concerned, what is the big- 
gest obstacle in the way of expansion? How can it be over- 


come? 


N our case failure to expand is due most- 

ly to the shortage of feed and the lack 
of experienced labor. If the Government 
would provide a subsidy on ewe lambs it 
would cut the cost of raising them. 

At marketing time, if wool and lamb 
prices were steadier, it would give cour- 
age to more men to increase their flocks. 

If one could find a cure for illnesses the 
ewes contact, it would cut the death rate. 

Basilio Aja 
Buckeye, Arizona 


7 biggest obstacle in the way of ex- 
pansion is that the land is too thickly 
settled and not enough range is available. 
We cannot lease land any more, we have 
to own it all. The only way to overcome 
this is to find pasture to put sheep out 
on for summer, as we get plenty of win- 
ter feed, hay and grain. 

A. H. Turbiville & Sons 

Camp Crook, So. Dakota 


gi biggest obstacle here in the way of 
expansion is help on the range. In most 
instances sheep numbers are fixed by what 
the rancher can handle with little help. 
Also ranchers are uncertain because of 
regulations and price fixing by the Govern- 
ment. 

A. A. Thurn 

Buffalo, South Dakota 


[' the present Administration would get 
out of business and business were put 
back in the hands of the public, I think we 
could make the sheep business a success. 
Joe W. Hodgen 
Soap Lake, Washington 


ERE are several obstacles in the way 

of expansion in production of wool and 
lambs. Good help is scarce, so many men 
being taken in the armed forces; feed and 
labor costs are high. Ranges are filled to 
capacity but some improvement is being 
done in this respect. 

However, I think the greatest obstacle 
confronting us is the high and increasing 
taxes and the wasteful method that money 
is expended by our Government. There 
isn’t much incentive to expand. Producers 
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are afraid to expand in buying ranges and 
livestock as with increasing taxes it is 
doubtful if they can pay out. 

It seems to me the only hope we have 
in getting any recognition in trying to 
better conditions is through organized co- 
operative effort as we have in our wool 
growers’ associations and the co-ops. 

Vurgal L. Johnson 
Terreton, Idaho 


HE usual complaints, of course, are the 

lack of young and efficient herders and 
more restrictions in National Forest regu- 
lations from year to year. Only today we 
heard of some new regulation that will 
further hamper one of our old-time sheep 
operators and he has to consider curtail- 
ing or going out of business. 

If the price of wool were supported at 
90 cents or better that would be an en- 
couraging factor. Some of us here would 
be glad to see importation of a plentiful 
supply of Scotch sheep herders and a cam- 
paign carried on in Scotland to get them 
to come here. They make good citizens. 

I have had encouragement on the fol- 
lowing idea: 


“To encourage new operators to go into 
the sheep business I would suggest the 
Federal Tax Law be amended so that their 
first year’s profit from wool and lambs 
would be exempt from income tax.” 

I believe that if some good legislators 
and tax men would get busy with our 
sheepmen there might be a possibility of 
working out something like this and seems 
to me it would be quite an aid to increased 
production. There could be many argu- 
ments to support it which I will not at- 
tempt to cover. The tax department would, 
of course, want to know that the new 
operators were actually new and not a con- 
tinuation of an old operation to take ad- 
vantage of the law. 

Ed Mason 
Baker, Oregon 


N my opinion the greatest obstacles in the 
way of increasing production of wool 
and lamb are the many forms of Govern- 
ment control. Let us do away with the 
present “unworkable controls” and get back 
to “free enterprise.” 
Irvin Bray 
King City, California 





to improve your flocks. 





COLUMBIA & SUFFOLK EWE SALE 


NOVEMBER 12 — 10:00 A.M. 
DURING 33rd ANNUAL OGDEN LIVESTOCK SHOW 


NOVEMBER 10 through 14 


Selected Columbia and Suffolk bred ewes will be offered 
at this outstanding quality sale. An unusual opportunity 


* * 


The sale is sponsored annually at Ogden Livestock Show by Western Co- 
lumbia Sheep Breeders’ Association & the American Suffolk Sheep Society. 


* * 
(Other breeds in exhibit contests are Rambouillets and Hampshires.) 
Ogden Livestock Show Manager: 
E. J. FJELDSTED, 506 Kiesel Building, Ogden, Utah 


* 
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It’s convention time again, when wool growers get together for 
down-to-earth discussions about the best methods of growing, trans- 
porting, and marketing wool and sheep. 


Burlington serves the western rangelands, and has been moving 
wool and sheep to market for many years. We have adequate equip- 
ment and facilities, plus a “know-how”, that adds up to complete 
shipping satisfaction. 


Western wool growers know their business. We know railroad- 
ing. Let’s put the combination to work and get your sheep and wool 
to market the best possible way. 





BURLINGTON LINES Eceryuhere West 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad « Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway ¢ The Wichita Valley Railway 


IRurlingtan 
Butlingtan| 


| Route | 
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ARIZONA 


Dry and warm in south. Frosts in northern 
valley Saturday. Grain harvest well along 
in north. Small grain planting under way 
in southern irrigated districts. Ranges still 
mostly adequate. Livestock doing well. 


Buckeye, Maricopa County 
September 17, 1951 


Feed on the fall and winter range is fair, 
with a few late rains. The weather has been 
warm since the first of September but rain- 
fall the end of August helped feed conditions 
on desert lands. The forage was worse on 
the summer range this year because of no 
rain, and this difference in the forage show- 
ed up in the weight and condition of our 
lambs. 

We have had a few coyotes drifting in 
but our particular problem at this time is 
winter feed shortage in the valley, due to 


SHEEPMEN 
wUHAnuce 


THRU 


FIRST SECURITY 


BANKS 


a f 


FIRST 
System of Banks 


SECURITY CORPORATION 


Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. 
Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending September 25, 1951. 





the numerous cotton crops. This in turn 
causes feed prices to rise. | —Basilio Aja 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged below normal on 
north-central coast, but generally well above 
normal elsewhere. No measurable precipi- 
tation reported. Fire danger high through- 
out State. 


COLORADO 


Temperatures subnormal in all sections; 
light to heavy frost general. Precipitation 
somewhat below seasonal; heaviest east of 
Continental Divide in north portion. First 
snow of season at lower levels. Ranges and 
pastures poor to good. Digging sugar beets 
began; very good crop outlook. Livestock 
very good and moving to winter ranges. 


IDAHO 


Warmer and above normal. Precipitation 
negligible, except in a few small areas 
Freezing Friday in southeast and scattered 
places elsewhere. Some winter grain seed- 
ing, but moisture needed generally for plant- 
ing and soil preparation. Unirrigated pas- 
tures and lower ranges good in eastern and 
some northern districts, but dry elsewhere. 
Sugar beets appear better than normal. 


Hagerman, Gooding County 
September 29, 1951 


I have a small ranch operation of pure- 
bred Suffolks and Columbias. 


I attended 


In the big stock-raising states of Utah, Idaho and 
Wyoming, First Security’s brand of banking 


service is a friendly and familiar sign to the sheep 
and cattle industry. Its 41 offices are well placed 
for convenience. . 


. its officers and personnel 


are well trained to serve the stockman efficiently 
and intelligently. You can bank on First Security 
for all your financial needs. 


=F 


| 


The Intermountain West's Largest Financial Organization | 
| 


UTAH IDAHO 


WYOMING 


| 


Other Available 
Banking Services 


Savings 

Checking 

Trusts 

Travelers Cheques 
Bank Money Orders 
Farm Loans 
Business Loans 
Safety Deposit 
Home Loans 
Farm Equipment 
Loans 
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the Dubois U. S. Experiment Station Sale 
where crossbred yearlings, three-eighths 
blood, sold for $71 and half-bloods for $77. 
Rambouillet yearlings brought $67.50. 
Ewe lambs, three-eighths to half-bloods 
sold at $48 to $47; Rambouillets at $38 
to $46. In a local transaction 200 half- 
blood yearlings sold at $45, and local lambs 
have been selling from $27.50 to $29.50 
per hundred. 

To my knowledge there have been no 
recent transactions in wool; it seems to be 
at a standstill. 

Feed on the winter range looks only fair 
this year and while we had a few showers 
in early September which improved feed 
conditions, the weather has been rather 
dry. Feed on the summer range was better 
this year because of more precipitation. 


—Roy Jolley 


Terreton, Jefferson County 
September 20, 1951 


About 70 percent of the fat lambs in 
this area have been marketed. Recent 
prices have been around 30 cents, with 
fine-wool ewe lambs going at 41 and 42. 
Around 75 percent of all the feeder lambs 
have been moved, on account of the feed 
shortage, within a price range of from 31% 
to 32 cents; mixed lots, 30% cents. 

The winter range looks good as the Au- 
gust rains helped feed considerably. Cool 
and cloudy weather has prevailed since 
the first of September and ranges are get- 
ting dry, but have enough growth to make 
good winter feed. We had more moisture 
this year which resulted in better forage 
on the summer range and my lambs were 
heavier at an earlier date. 


We have more coyotes this year because 
less work is being done on control of 
predators.—Vurgal L. Johnson 


MONTANA 


Cold and cloudy. Light to moderate pre- 
cipitation; snow at higher elevations and in 
north-central last two days. Adverse weath- 
er delaying harvests. Dry weather needed 
to mature late grain and for harvesting. 
Over one-half of winter wheat seeded; 
germination good. Indications are that only 
one-half of corn will mature. 


NEVADA 


Continued warm, dry weather, except for 
a few scattered showers on 18th. Nights cold 
in north, with freezing towards end of week. 
Livestock in good condition. 


NEW MEXICO 


Warm week, with some very light rain in 
extreme northeast middle of period. Soil very 
dry in most areas and winter grain seeding 
delayed; earlier seeded fields need moisture 
badly. Ranges extremely dry; forage short, 
except locally in northeast and north-central. 


October, 1951 


Some supplemental feeding of livestock with 


little winter forage available in south and 
west. 


OREGON 


Temperatures mostly above normal; some 
freezing in east, but “no serious damage. 
Measurable rainfall reported from only one 
station. High east winds and low humidi- 
ties, Thursday and Friday, greatly heighten- 
ed fire danger, particularly in northwest; at 
least two major fires in progress. Extended 
drought delaying plowing and seeding grain 
in Columbia Basin, and pastures deteri- 
orated. In irrigated areas limited seeding 
and plowing. 


Memeo 


October 
24 
1951 


WEDNESDAY 


Go to Denver to the Colorado 
Wool Growers’ 5th Annual Ram 
Sale to get some good rams. 
Sale is in Lamont Pavilion 
46th and Lafayette Streets 
—-:near the Stockyards. 
Also plan to attend 
Annual Convention the 
22nd and 23rd at 
The Shirley-Savoy, Denver 





WILKE'S 
Triple Purpose Drench 


Eliminates 
Stomachworms - Nodularworms 
Tapeworms 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
with single dose 


Proven by scientific research to be 
effective in the elimination of the 


above mentioned parasites. Backed 
by field reports to be the most out- 
standing drench on the market. 

Safe, 
ages. 


Economical, effective—at all 


Write for 
valuable free booklet and 
name of nearest Dealer. 


WILKE 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 

WEST PLAINS 





MISSOURI 


Baker, Baker County 
September 16, 1951 


Most of the sheep in this area are win- 
tered on valley pastures and hay. Pas- 
tures are somewhat shorter than average 
on account of continued dry weather which 
has prevailed since the first of September. 
I may have to start feeding earlier unless 
ample rains come soon. Bucking pastures 
are not yielding an abundance of feed. 
Forage on the summer range has been 
average to less than last year. My lambs 
averaged about three pounds lighter this 
year, 

Around 99 percent of the feeder lambs 
have been contracted in this section and 
all the fat lambs have been marketed at 
a reported price of 30 cents. 

We have had more coyotes in some sec- 
tions and fewer in others. Sheepmen insist 
on use of 1080 even though it has killed 
some dogs. Over 40 lynx cats were trapped 
here last winter. One man said bears 
killed 50 head of sheep in one band this 


summer.—Ed Mason 


Burns, Harney County 
September 23, 1951 


About 80 percent of all the ewe lambs 
have been held over here this winter, show- 
ing confidence of sheepmen in the future, 
but I don’t look for any material increase 
in the sheep population due to so many 
deterrent factors such as lack of labor, in- 
ability to secure range and uncertainty of 
wool prices. 

Feed will be plentiful but very dry on 
the fall and winter range this year. This 
area hasn’t had a drop of rain since the 
first part of May but the summer ranges 
were good, with lambs weighing within 
four pounds of last year. 

Both fat and feeder lambs were sold at 
80 to 31 cents and fine-wool ewe and cross- 
bred ewe lambs at 40 cents. Mixed lots, 
whiteface, went at 35 cents. About half of 
the crop has been sold. All our wool was 
sold at or about $1 per pound. 

We finally have coyote numbers down 
by the use of 1080. 

—Peter Obiague 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Corn matured slowly; needs from one to 
two weeks for bulk of acreage to be safe 
from frost; between two-thirds and three- 
fourths of acreage dented; probably less 
than ten percent matured by September 21. 
Below freezing in many sections on Sep- 
tember 21 and hard freeze on 23rd stopped 
growth in northern two-thirds of State east 
of Missouri River; southeastern section seems 
to have escaped serious frost damage. Pas- 
tures and ranges good. Cattle and sheep 
unusually good. 
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Harding, Harding County 
September 21, 1951 


Nearly all of the feeder lambs have been 
contracted in this section at 33 cents per 
pound and about half of the fat lambs have 
been marketed. Fine-wool ewe lambs are 
moving at 39 to 42 cents per pound and 
crossbred ewe lambs at 38 to 40 cents. 

The sheep business is pretty good this 
year. The wool price seems to be the main 
problem right now. I sold my last clip at 
$1.35 but don’t know what this year’s will 
be. Labor is also quite a problem. I don’t 
hire herders as I have all sheep-tight pas- 
tures. 

The feed on the ground is good this fall. 
We have been having cool and damp 
weather since the first of September but I 
do not think it has affected feed conditions 
as the grass is growing and it has not frost- 
ed yet. Forage was about the same on the 
summer range as a year ago. It was very 
dry in July but rain in August helped. My 
lambs averaged the same weight as last 
year—74 pounds. —Dewey Turbiville 


SUFFOLKS 








THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman, Secretary-Treasurer. 








ATTENTION 


FARMERS — SHEEPMEN 
Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES and WOOL 
to the 
Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 

IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 
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Camp Crook, Harding County 
September 16, 1951 


Coyotes are less numerous because there 
is poison put out every fall. The only prob- 
lem we have is not having enough range, 
as there is a lot of stock. 

The outlook for feed on the fall and win- 
ter range is good with plenty of grass and 
water. We have had rainy weather since 
September Ist which has made the range 
green. We didn’t have enough rain at the 
right time during the summer so summer 
range was not as good as a year ago. 

About 90 percent of the feeder lambs 
have been contracted at around 82 cents 
with no fat lambs being sold at all. Fine 
wool ewe lambs have been sold at 38 cents 
and crossbred ewe lambs at 40 cents. Mix- 
ed lots are reported going at 35 cents. 

—Albert Turbiville & Sons 


Buffalo, Harding County 
September 21, 1951 


Because of rains and curing of feed, the 
outlook on the fall and winter range is 
good. We have had showers and some 
hot days since the first of the month which 
have improved winter range conditions. For 
age was not as heavy on the summer range 
but it was of better quality due to the cool 
weather the early part of the summer and 
the slow growing season. On this account 
my lambs carried more weight than a year 
ago. 

Most of the feeder lambs have been 
contracted at $32 to $33 per hundred and 
most of the fat lambs went at $32. Around 
$38 per hundred is being paid for cross- 
bred ewe lambs, with some light weights 
at $40. From $34 to $35 is the range on 
mixed lots. 

Airplane hunters are keeping the coyote 
in check and we do not have any other par- 
ticular problems at this time. 

—A. A. Thurn 


TEXAS 


Warm, humid weather all week, with scat- 
tered showers. Heaviest local rains in east- 
ern third. Soil moisture in good balance in 
most cropland areas with sufficient moisture 
available for growing crops, land prepara- 
tion, and seeding of small grains but not 
excessive for field work; only exception in 
west and parts of northwest, where still dry. 
Cattle good, with grass making good re- 





For Foot Ret, Blue Bag, Over-Eating 
Disease, Shipping Fever, Pneumonia, 
Mastitis, Bacillary Enteritis, use 


TUBEX PENICILLIN. 
Ewe Marking Harnesses — Sheep Supplies 
For Sale by Eric C. Pollei 
National Serums & Livestock Supplies Co. 
18 Post Office Place — Salt Lake City, Utah 








covery in east and south. Range feed still 
short on plateau and in west; rain needed 
in that area. 


Eden, Concho County 
September 21, 1951 


Feed on the fall and winter range will | 
be poor unless ample rain falls soon, 
Weather has been dry this month with not 
enough rain to start grass and weeds on 
grain fields. Feed on the summer range 
was also poor this year because of the dry, 
hot weather. 

Our biggest problems are the price of 
wool and the shortage of range feed. If 
good rains come by October Ist, the latter 
condition could change considerably. 

We have no fat lambs in this area but 
feeder lambs have been sold at 30 to 31% 
cents and fine-wool ewe lambs at 33 cents, 

—Jack R. Canning 





BONVUE... 


Superior Quality 
in each animal 
Considerate Service 
for every person— 


These Bonvue traditions merit 
your earliest inquiry. 


BONVUE RANCH 


HEREFORD CATTLE & CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 


The USA’s greatest imported Corriedale stud 
cordially invites your inquiry or visit. 




















ATTENTION 


Sell Your 
HIDES AND WOOL 
SHEEP PELTS 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
Square Deal Always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 
4444444-44444-44444 444444444444 
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UTAH 


Fair and mild, except briefly below or near 
freezing on 22nd. Soil exceedingly dry in 
most places. Livestock still on summer 
ranges. Lambs under weight. 


Duchesne, Duchesne County 


‘September 24, 1951 


Most of the feeder lambs in this territory 
have been sold since September Ist at 
about 32 cents. There have been some re- 
ports of ewe lambs selling between 41 and 
43 cents. About half of the fat lambs or 
better have already moved to market. 

We have fewer coyotes now due to bet- 
ter trapping and improved methods of 
eradication. 


SHEEP CAMPS 


12 and 14 Foot... one or two beds 


Builders for over 40 Years 


Wau. E. MADSEN G@ SONS 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 








MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 


BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 
At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 








COLUMBIA SHEEP 
The All-American Sheep for 
All America 
For Replacement Ewes 
Columbias are first choice. 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Assn. of America 
112 North Main, Logan, Utah 








THE ORIGINAL 
Seif Piercing. Self Clinchin 


EAR TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send For Free Sam 


























October, 1951 





Most of the fall range is in good condi- 
tion but from several reports the winter 
range has suffered considerably from lack 
of moisture during the summer. We have 
been having very dry weather since the 
first of the month and because of this the 
lower fall ranges and winter range are 
suffering most. Forage on the summer 
range was better than last year because 
we had several good storms during August, 
which was a great asset. Apparently the 
lambs haven’t varied much in weight this 
year from last. —Elmer Moon 


Vernal, Uintah County 
September 21, 1951 


Feed on the winter range is dry but 
showing some improvement due to recent 
rains. The summer range was better this 
season because we had some moisture. My 
lambs are heavier than average this year. 

About 75 percent of the feeder lambs 
have been contracted in this section at 32 
to 33 cents and about 50 percent of the 
fat lambs have been marketed. Crossbred 
ewe lambs have been contracted at 42 cents 
and mixed lots at 32% cents. 

We are keeping coyotes under control in 
this area with the use of poison. 

—Ray Showalter 


WASHINGTON 


Warm and. continued very dry. Low hu- 
midities favored development of serious for- 
est fires in west, especially in western Clal- 
lam County, but now under control. Light 
showers in west after close of period. Dry 
weather delayed planting fall wheat, but 
earlier plantings doing well. Pastures very 
dry, especially in west where supplemental 
feeding necessary. Livestock good. 


Soap Lake, Grant County 
September 15, 1951 


All the lambs have been contracted in 
this area, with the fat lambs going at 30 
cents and feeder lambs at 32 cents. 

The outlook for feed on the range this 
fall and winter is good and the weather 
since the first of September has been fair. 
Forage on the summer range was very good 
this season because of heavy snow dur- 
ing the winter. 

Coyotes are more numerous now. 

—Joe W. Hodgen 


WYOMING 


Cool week; frost or freezing in most sec- 
tions. Precipitation about two-thirds of nor- 
mal; beneficial amounts in northern half east 
of Divide, light in south and west. Most 
winter grain planted and sprouted. Thresh- 
ing about finished. Corn, beans, and gar- 
dens damaged by frost. Livestock and 
ranges good. 
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R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Blds., Salt Lake City, Utah 


HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


Time Tested . .. Time Proven 
For Market Lamb Production 


Grand Champion Wether, Chicago, 1948 
Grand Champion Pen Wethers, Chicago, 1949 
Grand Champion Pen Wethers, Chicago, 1950 








For 1951 breeders’ list and information, 
write 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
72-W Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 











a a Sic i ee a a a a Sh Di i MD Ms 2s Ds 2 2 i is es 


SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 





Nonteete 








_B. F. WARE 
_ HIDE COMPANY 


| NAMPA, IDAHO 

| Highest Prices Paid 

for 

| Hides — Sheep Pelts 
and Wool 

| North Sugar Ave. Phone 6-2497 
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KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





COLUMBIAS 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
EPPERSON, IVAN G. 
erome, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOLMQUIST, A. E. & SON 
Rt. 1, Filer, Idaho 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
JOHNSON, EUGENE A. 


11428 S. E. Glenwood, Portland, Ore. 


LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY, J. P. & SON 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte 1 
MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CoO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 
MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 

CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 

THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 

SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
HOGG, R. W. & SONS 
Rte 8, Box 841, Salem, Oregon 
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HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
. Rte. 8, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
WARRICK, ROY B. & SON 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
PANAMAS 
BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 
HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 
RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 
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SUFFOLKS 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 


BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 
Star Routé, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 
HALL, WILLIAM C. 

Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MALMGREN, E. C. 

Levan, Utah 
MURDOCK, A. F. & S. A. 

Driggs, Idaho 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
PIGGOT, D. R. 

McMurdo, Golden, B.C., Canada 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 

Ilderton, Ontario, Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
VAUGHN, HOWARD 

Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 

Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah 
WARRICK, ROY B. SON 

Oskaloosa, Iowa 


TARGHEES 

HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 
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(Continued from page 10) 


Geological Survey, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Bureau of Mines, National Parks Service, 
and the Grazing Service (later Bureau of 
Land Management) represented an expan- 
sion of the need for conservation and de- 
velopment of the Nation’s resources. 

3. While the Forest Service was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture’ in 
1905, the Department of Interior has con- 
tinued to administer extensive areas of pub- 
lic and Indian forest lands. 

4, The purpose of the transfer of the 
Biological Survey and the Bureau of Fish- 
eries from the Departments of Agriculture 
and Commerce to that of Interior in 1939 
and their combining as the Fish and Wild- 
life Service in 1940 was “a more positive 
integration of natural resources manage- 
ment ‘under a single department having 
such management as its chief duty.” 

5. The mineral resources are so tied in 
with the surface resources of these lands 
that separation of their administration 
would be a “real obstacle to effective 
management of the minerals as well as the 
surface.” 

“It would,” said Chapman, “necessitate 
innumerable separate inter-departmental 
transactions annually, any one of which 
might develop into a major issue, and 
would create an intolerable situation in 
public land management.” Separation of 
the management of the two types of re- 
sources would mean “costly duplication of 
records and numerous opportunities for 
error would be inevitable.” Also, since pub- 
lic land title records cannot be divided into 
mineral and non-mineral records, the trans- 
fer of the public land records to the De- 
partment of Agriculture would result in an 
“acute administrative problem.” 

Then, too, the “administration of rec- 
lamation withdrawals, national parks and 
monuments, wildlife refuges, and Indian 
lands requires constant access to the public 
land records.” 

All of these things, the Interior Secretary 
told the Committee, point to the fact that 
the management of public lands and na- 
tural resources in Federal ownership and 
control constitutes a “major purpose” of 
Government as meant by the Hoover Com- 
mission, and one which is entirely separate 
“from the major purpose of the Department 
of Agriculture, whose general function is to 
serve farmers in order that more food and 
fiber can be produced on farms.” 

“A fallacious, but frequently used, argu- 
ment,” declared the Secretary, “is that graz- 
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ing users of the public lands, being ranch- 
ers, are clients of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Ranchers do make wide use of the 
public lands in grazing districts, as well as 
of the national forests. But the use of pub- 
lic lands for grazing by farmers and stock- 
men in the West does not constitute a valid 
argument for administration of these lands 
by the Department of Agriculture. The fact 
is that public lands have- numerous values 
other than those for grazing and that these 
values in the aggregate are much greater 
than the grazing values. For example, the 
annual revenues of the Department of the 
Interior from mineral leasing on the public 
lands in 1950 exceeded $29,000,000, while 
its revenues from grazing on the public 
lands were only about $1,200,000. These 
public lands are also in great demand over 
wide areas for residence, recreation, health 
and business sites.” 

Chief Watts of the Forest Service, ap- 
pearing before the Senate Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
on September 11, 1951, developed his 
“basic facts” relating to the proposed trans- 
fer of the Bureau of Land Management to 
the Department of Agriculture under four 
main heads: 

1. Forestry and grazing are agricultural 
functions. 

2. Most Federal forest and grazing work 
is already in the Department of Agriculture. 

3. The Nation’s forest and grazing situa- 
tion calls for strong, unified Federal leader- 
ship. 

4. Agricultural functions are divided. 
Unification would promote economy and 


efficiency and eliminate duplication. 

Quotations are taken from his statements 
under each of these heads. 

1. Forestry and grazing are agricultural 
functions. “Trees and grass are crops. Like 
corn, wheat and cotton they start from 
seed. They respond to the same kind of 
care given other crops. . . . Their culture 
is based on the biological sciences which 
are chiefly, and in many cases exclusively, 
the concern of the Department of Agri- 
culture. . . 

“Forestry and grazing are inseparable 
parts of agriculture . . . Farm forestry is 
an integral part of the Department’s farm 
program . .. The small non-farm forest 
properties of 125 million acres—almost as - 
extensive as the farm forests and often inter- 
mingled with them—face exactly the same 
problems and should be served by the 
same agency. . . . Similarly, no line can be 
drawn between open-range livestock pro- 
duction and livestock grown on farms. In 
the Western States and in the South much 
livestock is grazed part time on forest- 
range and part time on farm pastures. Few 
livestock operations in the western range 
country can be separated from the base of 
privately owned, feed-producing ranches. 
Cattle and sheep which fatten on the open 
range are certainly agricultural products.” 

II. Most Federal forest and grazing work 
is already in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. . “in 1905 the Forest Service was 
established. At that time the forest reserves, 
which had been created out of the public 
domain and for that reason were under the 
jurisdiction of the General Land Office of 


Ewe Marking Harness 


Records the service of your rams. Tells you 
which ewes were bred and when they were 


bred. 


HARNESS without crayon 
CRAYONS—Black, Green or Red 


Specify approximate temperature at breeding time 


Hundreds of western state woolgrowers now 
use our harness crayon system. The only 
ewes you need have on lambing ground are 
those you have branded as ready to lamb. 
Harness contains metal slot which holds inter- 


when ordering. 


changeable crayons. Device is fastened on 
buck and marks ewe as she is being covered. 
This mark lasts for months, but ewe ‘should 
be branded with branding paint to be sure 
mark shows in spring. 


JOURGENSEN PAINT MFG. CO. 
CASPER, WYOMING 


CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
151 Mission St., San Francisco, California 
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the Interior, were transferred by Congress 
to the Department of Agriculture. Some- 
what paralleling the history of the national 
forests is the much more recent story of the 
Soil Conservation Service, first established 
in the Department of the Interior. The new 
agency was transferred shortly to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, where the sciences 
relating to soil conservation had been de- 
veloped and trained men were available 
to provide necessary technical leadership. 
. . . With respect to forest research, the 
Forest Service is responsible for Federal 
effort in management, watershed influences, 
economics and products. It also handles 
Federal grazing research for both forests 
and open range.” 

(Research activities of the Department 
of Agriculture affecting forestry and graz- 
ing specifically mentioned by Mr. Watts 
include the work done by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural En- 
gineering, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and the Forest Service. He also list- 
ed nine activities of the Department of 
Agriculture through which assistance is 
given to private owners for forest and graz- 
ing operations, including forest fire pre- 
vention, aid in control of destructive forest 
insects and diseases, technical advice and 
assistance in forest management, etc., re- 
forestation, farm conservation, etc.) 

Ill. The Nation’s forest and grazing sit- 
uation calls for strong, unified Federal 
leadership. “We have made great progress 
in forestry but have far to go. Our forests 
are still operating in the red but the quality 
of our timber is getting poorer. There is 
inadequate provision for restocking and 
future growth. Millions of acres are still 
without organized fire protection. Similar- 
ly, much of our grazing land is over-stocked, 
run down, and eroding. For the western 
Open-range country as a whole, grazing 
capacity has been cut in half by misuse. 
We face a huge task of restoring forage 
crops and building up livestock production 
on run-down ranges. . . . The progress that 
is needed will not be achieved without uni- 
fied leadership. . . . 

“If we are to have a truly national policy 
and program for the conservation of renew- 
able resources, that policy and program 
must embrace private as well as public 
forest and range. The bulk of such public 
land is in the West. So a public land pro- 
gram would be dominantly a western pro- 
gram. However, 64 percent of all forests 
and 77 percent of the commercial forests 
are in the East. The bulk of the Nation’s 
forage production is also in the East. 
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“Public forests include less than one- 
fourth of the Nation’s commercial forest 
land. The acreage of farm woodland is 
greater than that of all public forests of 
commercial quality. 

“Similarly, private open-range and pas- 
tures aggregate 507 million acres; Federal 
ranges only 243 million. Farm livestock 
production is far in excess of livestock pro- 
duction on public lands. 

“A division based on ownership is also 
untenable with respect to watershed rela- 
tions. Watershed problems cut across pub- 
lic and private land boundaries; but each 
watershed must be treated as a unit. Again 
in the Hoover Commission sense, the ‘ma- 
jor purpose’ which the lands serve should 
be the basis for action—not who owns it. 

“It is clear that a national conservation 
program must involve more than the pub- 
lic forest and range. The ‘major purpose’ of 
forest and grazing lands is agricultural re- 
gardless of ownership.” 

IV. Agricultural functions are divided. 
Unification would promote economy and 
efficiency and eliminate duplication. “Ob- 
viously the job of administering and devel- 
oping the range resource wisely, whether 
in national forest or grazing districts, is 
handicapped by divided responsibility. 
Unification would result in administration 
from the same regional offices and under 
uniform regulations to the extent that this 


would be consistent with basic law. Pro. 
cedures for the use of both lands by the 
same livestock could be simplified, and it 
would be feasible to make better use of 
men and equipment by equalizing work 
loads between seasons. In many cases, 
men who work on the high-mountain ranges 
in the national forests during the summer 
could work on the lower-elevation grazing 
districts in the winter.” 

“I am sure,” Chief Watts said in con. 
clusion, “everyone will agree that a sound 
solution of this problem (organization) is 
essential to the development of a strong 
and vigorous forest, range and watershed 
conservation program in this country. Final- 
ly, and perhaps above all, it would encour 
age strong national leadership in forestry 
and grazing.” 

The National Wool Growers Association 
has not indicated any preference as to 
where consolidation of the administration 
of all public grazing lands, if consolidation 
is to be made, should be located. There- 
fore, no comment is made on the state- 
ments of either Secretary Chapman or 
Chief Watts. We believe, however, that a 
careful study of their presentations of the 
public land problem will reveal the great 
need to have the major principles that will 
govern in the administration of these lands 
fixed by Congressional action. 
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Na only in the vast ranges of the Great 
Plains is grass creating new security and 
wealth. In many old, cropped-out sec- 
tions a return to grass-and-livestock is 
restoring “‘faith and fertility.’’ Areas where 
once livestock grazed in our great west- 
ward migration are carrying livestock 
again—and with yields in pounds and dol- 
lars that sound almost like miracles. 

Typical of the new grassland manage- 
ment is the operation centering at Dixon 
Springs Experiment Station in Southern 
Illinois. A few years ago this was worn- 
out, plowed land—practically worthless— 
raising perhaps 10 bushels of corn to the 
acre. Today they’re getting four to five 
hundred pounds of livestock gain off those 
same acres (the record so far is 682 pounds 
in a season). And they’re shooting for a 
thousand! At current beef, lamb and wool 
prices, they’re netting around $100 per 
acre per year—on land where not long 
ago the animals would literally have 
starved to death. 

How was this miracle achieved? By 
good farming and ranching practices. By 
preparing the soil with lime, potash and 
phosphate. By finding, through hundreds 
of careful tests, the best combinations of 
grasses and legumes to give the longest 
grazing season and grow the most meat. 
Thus, the land has been made immedi- 
ately profitable—and still maintained for 
future use. For under cropping, this land 
loses a full plow-depth of topsoil in 30 to 
40 years; but in grass, it will not erode 
that much in 8,000 years. 

Dixon Springs and other experiment 
stations are pointing the way to a type 
of farming practice suited to many of the 
older sections of the United States. Some 
experienced ranchers of the West and 
Southwest are extending their stock op- 
erations back into Eastern states. In the 
South, beef cattle are doing well on worn- 
out cotton land reconverted to grass. This 
change from crop raising on poor land to 
livestock production on permanent pas- 
ture seems to present a great opportunity 
to many producers. It could mean the 
development of great new livestock-pro- 
ducing areas...and more meat for our 
growing population. 


Martha Logan Recipe for 
HAMBURGER HARVEST CASSEROLE 


1 pound hamburger; 1 cup chopped onions; 2 cups 
cooked tomatoes, drained; 1 teaspoon curry powder, 
chili powder or 1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce; 
2 tablespoons salt; 2 potatoes, sliced thin; Ys cup 
flour; 2 cups whole kernel corn, drained; 2 cups 
cooked lima beans, drained; Y2 cup sliced green 
pepper; 2 cups shredded cheese or buttered crumbs. 


Combine hamburger, onions, tomatoes, one of the 
seasonings and salt. Pat into a one-inch layer in a 
3-quart cassefole. Over this, place the potatoes, 
flour, then corn, lima beans and green pepper. Top 
with cheese or crumbs. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) 1 hour. Serve hot. Yield: 8 to 10 servings. 


Grass... 








HALOGETON— 
Intermountain Range 
Menace 
by Lambert C. Erickson 

and E. W. Ti 
University of Idaho— Moscow, Idaho 





E. W. Tisdale 


Halogeton, a weed extremely poisonous 
to sheep, is spreading on intermountain 
ranges. It thrives best on semi-arid 
soils where native cover is sparse. Sage- 
brush and shadscale range, 3000 to 
6000 feet, altitude, are favorite haunts 
of Halogeton. 

Halogeton poisoning is fatal to sheep. 
There is no known cure or remedy. 
is most poisonous when plants are ma- 
ture, between September and May. It 
is probably dangerous at all stages of 
growth. ‘lhis “gangster weed”’ has also 
caused deaths among cattle. 

This plant resembles Russian thistle 
except in the seed stage. Its leaves are 
wiener-shaped, 4% to % inches long, 
tipped with a slender bristle about % 
inch long. Russian thistle leaves are 
longer, more slender, and narrow grad- 
ually to sharp points that become 
“stickery”’ when ripe. Halogeton flow- 
ers are tiny and do not have the Rus- 
sian thistle’s spiny scales around them. 
In dense stands, Halogeton may be 
only 3 inches tall, but they reach 2 feet 
when widely spaced. 

Destroy Halogeton whenever and 
wherever found. Use “heavy esters’ 
of 2, 4-D for fastest kill. Treat small 
patches any time. July is the best time 
to kill large patches. Never graze live- 
stock on infested range after August. 
They may carry seeds in their coats 
and droppings. 

Best long-term control of Halogeton 
is good range management practices. 
Do not overgraze. Reseed with adapted 
grasses. Always report new patches of 
this range menace to your county agent 
or weed supervisor. They can help wipe 
out Halogeton: 


“~-S-NOUR CITY COUSIN-S 





Football season... hear that big din? 
City Cousin kicked the pig's skin! 
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Soda Bill Sez... 


A good head fo start with gives a man 
a good head start in getting ahead. 








How to earna 
quarter of a cent 


Maybe you read a little 
while back that in 1950 
Swift averaged about 4¢ 
a pound profit on its meat operations. 
One quarter of a cent per pound! 

Here’s what we do to earn that quar- 
ter of a cent per pound of product 
handled. 

First we buy your livestock, then 

rocess them and distribute the meat. 

very possible by-product is utilized. 
The income from these non-meat by- 
products increases the return you get 
for livestock. It also decreases the cost 
of meat to consumers. 

Next, it’s a long way from Broken 
Bow to Boston. There is an average 
thousand-mile gap between the places 
where livestock is produced and the 
gga cities where meat is eaten. 

e help bridge that gap for you. We 
pay transportation costs on our finished 
products; deliver them to dealers in all 
parts of the United States. For you 
producers, this means a broad, nation- 
wide market instead of a limited local 
market for your products. 

For all these services we earn a net 
“fee” of 4%¢ a pound. As you know, 
that isn’t enough to make any impor- 
tant difference either in the amount 
you receive for livestock you sell; or in 


the price peo- E 
A. er EM. Simp son, 


ple pay for 
meat for their Agricultural 
Research Department 


Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
Natrition is our business—and yours 





























Coming... 
the 1951 


World’s Biggest Carlot Show 
Spectacular Horse Show 
National 4-H Congress 

Meat and Wool Shows 
National Shearing Contests 


International Grain and 
Hay Show 
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LivE STOCK EXPOSITION 





and 


HORSE SHOW 
Nov. 24 to Dec. 1 


Prizes at the 1951 International total over 
$100,000. Premium lists are now available 
and will be mailed on application. Entry 
closing dates are: Stock Show, November 1; 
Horse Show, November 5; Grain and Hay 
Show, November 10; and Carlot entries 
close November 17. Plan now to exhibit and 


attend this world’s greatest livestock show. 


UNION STOCK YARD — CHICAGO 


















